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Comments of the Month 


HMA cL ITU LA 


BRECKINRIDGE LONG’s STATEMENT 


Bh gre MUST grant to any officer of a government 
the right to interpret facts in the most favor- 
able light in defending the record of the administra- 
tion he represents. But the testimony given by 
Assistant Secretary of State Breckenridge Long in 
hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on House Resolutions 350 and 352 (providing 
for a recommendation to the President to establish a 
special commission of military, economic, and diplo- 
matic experts to rescue the Jews of Europe) far ex- 
ceeded the extent of special pleading which may legi- 
timately be conceded as a diplomat’s right. Mr. 
Long’s testimony was not merely confusing and self- 
contradictory; it was entirely misleading as to the 
facts. He came ostensibly to bless the project of res- 
cuing the Jews, but in fact, he cast a pall of defeatism 
and pettifoggery about the whole question. On the 
one hand, he presented evidence to show that the 
State Department was doing as much as could be ex- 
pected in order to rescue the Jews, and on the other 
hand, he revived ancient excuses for not doing any- 
thing to rescue them. Both his claims of achieve- 
ments and his excuses for not achieving more were 
full of fallacious and misleading statements; and as a 
result, the members of the Committee were left in a 
complete fog about what are the issues involved and 
came away without a proper understanding of the 
facts. 


The main issue between the State Department and 
those who favor House Resolutions 350 and 352 or 
other resolutions proposed for a similar purpose, 
namely to rouse the American government to bolder 
and more persistent action on behalf of the Jews in 
Europe, has always been whether or not the situation 
of the Jews calls for extraordinary action. Propo- 
nents of such extraordinary action have always urged 
that the Jews in Europe are faced not with a problem 
of persecution, but with one of impending death. In 
consequence, they have insisted, the Jews cannot wait 
to be liberated at the end of the war but some mea- 
sures must be taken at once to rescue them from their 
perilous situation. We cannot be satisfied, therefore, 
with any action limited to the relief and resettlement 
of refugees who have escaped from Europe and are 
not in imminent peril of death. Theoretically, the 
State Department has maintained the position that it 
is unwise to single out Jews from all others by adopt- 
ing special measures to rescue them. Consequently 
the rescue of the Jews has been officially regarded as 
a problem on the same level as the relief and resettle- 
ment of refugees already safe in neutral or friendly 
countries. 





Such a harsh, mechanical attitude could hardly be 
justified to public opinion merely on its own merits. 
The State Department could not expect anybody to 
be convinced that it might be opposed to the Jews’ 
interests to be distinguished from the rest of the 
population by special measures taken to rescue them, 
when it was quite clear to the public that those Jews 
whose future interests were so to be protected were 
being killed off at the rate of thousands each week. It 
is perhaps for this reason that the State Department, 
at the time of the Bermuda Conference, resorted to 
additional arguments which they no doubt hoped 
would be more effective: there were no ships to 
transport large masses of refugees; Congressional re- 
strictions did not permit the United States to give 
asylum to very many; and anyway, America had al- 
ready admitted a very considerable number during 
the past decade. 

All these old arguments were brought up again by 
Breckenridge Long at the House’ Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearings, together with a new theme 
which we do not recall ever before hearing from the 
State Department. At two points in his testimony, 
Mr. Long made practically a direct accusation that 
the Jews wished the State Department to concentrate 
exclusively on saving Jews, and to do nothing for 
other refugees. This is a suggestion so far from the 
truth, and so dangerous in its implications that we 
can only regard it as an inadvertence and a slip due 
to conditions of an oral declaration. Mr. Long owes 
it to himself as well as to the American public to 
issue a correction and an apology. 


Mr. Long blandly declared—or rather implied, 
since all his testimony on these points deftly avoided 
precise statements—that the limitations on the num- 
ber of refugees admitted to the U. S. were actually 
due to shipping shortages and not to the withholding 
of visas, and he pointed out that only a few Spanish 
and Portugese boats were currently bringing refugees 
to America. It is very difficult to understand how an 
informed diplomat could make so bald a misstate- 
ment when the facts are available to any one who 
cares to acquaint himself with the situation. The few 
Spanish and Portugese ships arriving are by no means 
all that could be utilized; and even they have a cap- 
acity of from 1,000 to 1,200 passengers monthly, 
but are bringing in only about 200 each month. 

Mr. Long made a great to-do about the 580,000 
visas issued by the State Department during the past 
ten years to nationals of countries now dominated by 
the Axis. He allowed the impression to be spread 
that an equivalent number of refugees, or even of 
Jewish refugees, arrived in the country. The fact of 
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the matter is that these visas were not all granted to 
new immigrants by any means, but that some of 
them were granted to returning aliens who had 
formerly resided in the U. S.; and some were even 
transit visas granted to persons whose ultimate des- 
tination was not the U. S. at all. And even those 
granted to new immigrants went to refugees in only 
a fraction of the number of cases, for one could 
hardly call a Frenchman, or an Italian, or even a Pole 
who got a quota visa in 1934, let us say, a refugee. 
The important fact is that in the past year when mil- 
lions of Jews faced death in Axis Europe, only 4,705 
were admitted to this counrty. Mr. Long did not tell 
this fact to the Committee. Another important fact 
which Mr. Long failed to reveal is that in the past 
year also the quotas permitted by Congressional act 
would have allowed about 150,000 people to enter 
the country. Only 5.9 per cent of this number actu- 
ally did enter. 


The most regrettable feature of the whole affair is 
the fact that Mr. Long’s juggling with data and 
figures obscured his disclosures of what seemed to be 
important changes of policy (as expressed in acts and 
not in words) on the part of the State Department. 
In his account of activities undertaken or encouraged 
by the State Department, Mr. Long related incidents 
showing that the Department has in effect adopted 
those principles of rescue suggested by Jewish and 
non-Jewish groups which were supposedly turned 
down at Bermuda. Thus, his account included efforts 
to negotiate with Axis and satellite states to release 
the Jews, projects for feeding and supplying Jews 
and others in Europe, and warnings issued to Axis 
and satellite groups to alter their treatment of the 
Jews or suffer the consequences after the war. With 
this record of efforts to present, there does not seem 
to have been any need for Breckenridge Long to fall 
back on the same discredited excuses as were em- 
ployed at the time of the Bermuda Conference. It is 
true that these efforts have not yielded great results 
and that much greater energy and insistence will be 
necessary before such results can be obtained. 


It is at this point that the nature of Breckenridge 
Long’s testimony is of the greatest concern to us. If 
he said what he did, playing politics on a question 
involving human lives, solely in order to defeat the 
particular measure before the Committee in view of 
the fact that it might have implied a criticism of the 
Administration’s efforts, then it is a deplorable but 
not a catastrophic fact. His testimony becomes a 
symptom of a truly serious situation, however, if it 
indicates that the State Department has no will to 
continue along the lines of special efforts to rescue 
the Jews of Europe, of which Long’s testimony in- 
dicated some slight beginnings. 

Public opinion will watch with great concern for 
signs that the second of these alternatives is not the 
true explanation of a shocking performance. 
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AN OVERDUE REFORM 


A’ LONG LAST, Congress has adopted and the 
President has signed a bill abrogating the ex- 
clusionary practices of the United States with respect 
to Chinese immigrants. In consequence of this mea- 
sure, about 100 Chinese immigrants may now be ad- 
mitted annually to the United States and those who 
are already here may become citizens. 

As President Roosevelt noted, this measure may 
have an important effect in combatting Japanese pro- 
paganda concerning our discrimination against Asiat- 
ics. The Chinese case has been singled out, of 
course, because of the importance of their country’s 
contribution to the Allied war effort. There are, 
however, many other Asiatics against whom exclu- 
sionary and discriminatory practices are still being 
continued. For purposes of Japanese propaganda, 
this fact is quite as useful as was the anti-Chinese 
legislation before it was abrogated. 

It is time that some thought were given to a gen- 
eral overhauling of American legislation with regard 
to Asiatics and other groups, against whom legal dis- 
abilities not consonant with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution are still in effect. 


A DANGEROUS EXCUSE 


in FAIR Employment Practices Commission 
was set up by the President as a war agency. 
This means that its purpose was not merely to pre- 
vent discrimination for reasons of race, creed, or 
color at a time when young men of all races, creeds, 
and colors were dying on battlefields in the name of 
democracy. It was also intended to make possible the 
full use of this nation’s manpower at a time of na- 
tional emergency, without hindrances caused by 
prejudice. It is thus not only a crime against the 
principles for which this country is fighting, but a 
disservice to the war effort, that certain groups of 
railroad corporations and trade unions have com- 
bined to defy an order from the F.E.P.C., that they 
desist from discriminatory practices and agreements 
preventing the employment of Negroes in a number 
of the better paying positions of railroad work. 

The recalcitrant corporations and unions have 
made a rather sophisticated argument in defense of 
their attitude. They have not attempted to deny their 
discriminatory practices, but disclaimed responsi- 
bility for them. It is social convention and the cus- 
toms of our civilization, they declare, which are truly 
responsible for discriminatory treatment, and they 
assert that it is impractical to attempt a change. It 
happens, of course, that in the case of the railroads 
the argument is quite weak, since many of the posi- 
tions from which Negroes are now excluded by cus- 
tom, such as firemen, were filled chiefly by Negroes, 
by custom, only a short time ago, before technical 
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developments made these positions attractive to 
white workers. Even today, with a shortage of fire- 
men, the policy of discrimination forces the railroads 
to hire inexperienced white workers, since the only 
experienced firemen available for employment are 
Negroes. Nevertheless, the appeal to social conven- 
tions which are said to prevent the practice of demo- 
cratic principles and the attempt to shift responsi- 
bility in this way, have reached such a degree of 
acceptance among us that their weakness in this in- 
stance will probably not be widely appreciated. 


It is time that this country, as well as other coun- 
tries in the world, examined more closely the impli- 
cations of the all too popular habit of assigning 
responsibility for social evils to some neutral entity, 
such as social conventions, the economic system, tra- 
dition, geo-politics, or international relations. When 
this becomes an expedient for evading individual 
responsibility, it surely becomes intolerable. Before 
the Wagner Act was passed by Congress and before 
it was validated by the Supreme Court, it was a social 
habit not to recognize unions for the purposes of 
bargaining; and if this system resulted in the employ- 
ment of labor spies and certain other unfair practices 
then, of course, individual industrialists could claim 
that this was an inevitable consequence of the system 
of free enterprise and a tradition of American industry 
for which they were not individually responsible. 
Such a plea was not allowed by the American public 
or by the American government; and as a result we 
have seen a striking change in the customs of our 
society from which labor unions have primarily 
benefited. The right of collective bargaining is itself 
becoming a convention. We might therefore, have, 
hoped that labor would have been the first to ac- 
knowledge its individual responsibility for an evil 
social system, rather than attempting to perpetuate 
it upon the excuse that society as a whole was re- 
sponsible, which, in effect, means that no one is 
responsible. 


President Roosevelt has been confronted by similar 
evasions and rebellions against his order establishing 
the F.E.P.C., and on the whole he has met them 
forthrightly. We may hope that he will exercise 
the same boldness in this instance, too, and that 
without fear of threats, verging on disloyalty, that 
the enforcement of the F.E.P.C. order would result 
in a tie-up of rail traffic, he insist on the full utiliza- 
tion of all our manpower available for railroad 
work without anti-democratic discrimination. If he 
will do so consistently and with emphasis in this field 
and all others to which his executive order establish- 
ing the F.E.P.C. applies, the result will be, first of 
all, to speed the day of victory; and it may also con- 
tribute largely to the introduction and establishment 
of a new set of social conventions much more in 
harmony with the guiding principles of our Con- 
stitution. 


THE JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


|. eeian THE Jewish Labor Committee recently 
defined its position with regard to the American 
Jewish Conference, there were those of us who ex- 
pected it to follow the example of the American 
Jewish Committee and withdraw from the Confer- 
ence. For others, however, it was hard to believe that 
such an act was possible, even though there were 
certain groups in the Jewish Labor Committee who 
demanded it. It was much easier for the handful of 
big business operators and corporation lawyers in 
the American Jewish Committee to adopt such a 
policy, for they had very little to lose. They had 
never had any mass following in any case. But the 
Jewish Labor Committee is bound with a thousand 
ties to the rank and file of the Jewish community, 
and it knows very well that it cannot afford to ignore 
the feelings of those groups to whom it appeals for 
support. Accordingly, the Committee decided to re- 
main in the Conference; but under conditions of a 
voluntary restriction of its own rights in the Con- 
ference. It will not be represented in the Interim 
Committee of the Conference, and will only enter 
those special commissions concerning whose func- 
tions there are no differences of opinion. 


The situation so created is far from normal. No- 
body voluntarily limits his own rights without 
ulterior motives. The motive in the case of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee is the desire to share no respon- 
sibility for programmatic points and political activi- 
ties with which it is not in agreement, or concerning 
which its members are not unanimous in opinion. 
We are given to understand, for example, that the 
Jewish Labor Committee would participate actively 
even in a commission set up to deal with the problem 
of Palestine, if such a commission restricted itself to 
combatting the White Paper. 


It is difficult to debate with people who believe 
that the executive organs of the Conference are 
bound to a program which cannot be successfully 
realized, or,—and this is a much more serious objec- 
tion—has no justification in principle. If the Jewish 
Labor Committee had concluded, for example, that 
the demand for a Jewish Commonwealth in Pales- 
tine has no justification and is even dangerous, then 
it would have been hard to demand that its represen- 
tatives should assume full responsibility, together 
with others, for political measures to achieve it. We 
do not believe, however, that even the non-Zionists, 
except the anti-Zionists among the members of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, really think that the so- 
called maximum demands with regard to Palestine 
are intrinsically wrong. Those who pretend, and try 
to convince others, that there is no such thing as a 
Jewish people, and that we are no more than a re- 
ligious community, or a group merely by virtue of 
being persecuted, may have a formal, ideological 
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ground for stating that Jewish statehood in any form, 
or to any extent, and in whatever country, is some- 
thing intrinsically unnatural. But there are no such 
groups in the Jewish Labor Committee, for it is 
founded upon an understanding that a Jewish folk 
exists. There can be no Jewish Labor Committee 
members with such twisted minds as to assume that 
a landless or stateless people is a more natural phe- 
nomenon than a people with a land and a state; or 
that the Jews are the only nation which is not 
entitled to the ordinary attributes of nationhood. If 
the Jewish Labor Committee should sincerely exam- 
ine its own views, its differences with pro-Zionist 
Jews would seem to lie chiefly in another field alto- 
gether. The Commonwealth idea itself is not mis- 
taken, they think (with the exception of certain 
elements rather grouped around, than properly mem- 
bers of the Jewish Labor Committee—among whom 
anti-Zionism is an idee fixe) but they have no faith 
in its feasibility. If this is the case, one cannot de- 
mand that they be as active in the fight for our 
political objectives as others are, or will be, who do 
have faith; but one cannot conclude from this that 
the Jewish Labor Committee, for all the skepticism 
of its members, must have no place at all in the 
Interim Committee of the Conference. By its most 
recent decision, the Jewish Labor Committee has 
again assumed the abnormal position which it took 
at the Conference and before it. It has deliberately 
restricted thereby the scope of its possible influence 
upon the several areas of activity of the newly created 
organization. 

The Committee owes to its members and to pub- 
lic opinion generally, an answer to questions which 
will inevitably be asked on more than one occasion: 


You declare that you are ready to cooperate with 
other groups of organized Jewry, even within the 
framework of the Conference, in fighting for the 
abrogation of the White Paper. But, if the White 
Paper is to be abrogated under present conditions, it 
is necessary that something take its place,—a new 
declaration, a new formula, or a new undertaking on 
the part of the British government. From the purely 
legal view-point, the White Paper can be abrogated 
in such a way as to leave the Jewish position in Pal- 
estine, not better, but worse than before. For in- 
stance, a new declaration can be issued giving Jews 
with recognized residence in Palestine the right to 
live wherever they please in the country and buy 
land without restriction; but, Jews who have come 
into Palestine after a certain date might be regarded 
as refugees from Nazi persecution in Europe and 
consequently as temporary residents who would have 
to be “repatriated”, after a certain date, to liberated 
Europe. Of course, we do not anticipate that such a 
proposal will be seriously made. We have presented 
it as a reductio ad absurdum (though there are cer- 
tain influential Arab groups to whom such a solution 
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would appear far from absurd) in order to show that 
whoever demands the abrogation of the White Paper 
must have something to suggest in its stead. The 
document we are now fighting, and which the Jewish 
Labor Committee is willing to help us fight, was an 
attempt in 1939 to outline a definite political status 
for Palestine. If it is scrapped, some other and juster 
program for Palestine’s political future must be 
offered. Palestine can become a crown colony, or 
part of an Arab Federation, or a Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, or an Arab State 
with certain guarantees for Jewish interests, or a 
Jewish State with certain guarantees for the Arabs, 
or a bi-national state, or a union or Jewish and Arab 
cantons, or it may be partitioned between Jews and 
Arabs in one way or another, or finally, the Mandate 
System may be continued. The mere abrogation of 
the White Paper is not decisive for either the Jews 
or the Arabs, nor for England, or for those inter- 
national forces which will have to create a world 
order in the post-war period. The Jewish Labor 
Committee must therefore, for its own sake above 
all, have some answer. If the White Paper is abro- 
gated—what then? The previous status? A new 
status? And if a new status, what form shall it take? 


Things are developing much faster than before, 
and general lines of political orientation, outlining 
more or less clear and concrete positions, will soon 
have to be formulated. 


A Jj. D. C. RELIEF PROJECT 


Y Igo JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE has 
recently had occasion to invite the public to ses- 
sions at which they were acquainted with some of the 
activities of that body. The work of the J.D.C. is of 
the most vital concern to all Jews in this country and 
it is therefore a welcome development that Joint 
officials should have thought it advisable to make a 
report to the public in the way they did. Yet, there 
is much that remains vague and could bear further 
explanation. 


One such matter is the project of distributing 
$500,000 for relief in Soviet Russia. The report con- 
cerning this project told us only that an agreement 
had been reached with the Soviet Union according 
to which the J.D.C. would provide $500,000 to be 
distributed by the Russian Red Cross on a non- 
sectarian basis. These sums, however, were to be 
distributed in areas of “predominantly Jewish popu- 
lation” so that, apparently, the purpose for which 
the J.D.C. receives its funds from its contributors, 
the relief of Jewish need in overseas countries, might 
to some extent be respected. 


No one will feel inclined to quarrel with the 
J.D.C. on the technical point of whether it is en- 
titled to expend money it has been granted for defin- 
ite purposes in a project which, under the terms 
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of the agreement, it would be very hard to admin- 
ister in such a way that Jews shall receive the main 
benefit. In a question of this sort, where lives are 
involved, a certain elasticity of approach is all to the 
good. It is known that the Soviet government is 
disinclined to accept relief contributions from private 
agencies and particularly to permit private agencies 
to single out a special population group for assist- 
ance. It may be that this agreement was the only 
way in which the Joint could obtain permission to do 
any work at all in Russia; and there are Jewish 
evacuees and refugees in Russia for whom some 
assistance is very urgently required. It is true that 
after the last war the Soviet government agreed to 
permit private Jewish organizations subsidized by 
the Joint to do relief and rehabilitation work with 
certain Jewish groups, in view of the fact that they 
presented special problems, having been ousted from 
their occupations. A similar situation exists with 
regard to refugees and evacuees in the Soviet Union. 
But it may be that the Soviet Union refused to follow 
the precedent of its former collaboration with the 
Joint, and that only through an agreement such as 
was reached, could anything at all be done. As a 
matter of fact, such pliability on the part of the 
Joint with regard to its “legal competence” is some- 
thing which the Jewish public would have welcomed 
warmly on certain other occasions when it was lack- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, there are many obscure points which 
the Joint might have taken greater pains to explain. 
There are no major areas of the Soviet Union where 
Jews are the predominant population, and one won- 
ders how the agreement based on such a premise, is to 
be carried out in practice. Moreover, those who are in 
greatest need, evacuees and refugees from the Baltic 
countries, Poland, and Bessarabia, are scattered in 
areas like the Lower Volga districts, Kazakhstan, and 
Uzbekstan, where they are a very small minority, and 
to which the agreement, strictly speaking, would not 
seem to apply. We understand, nevertheless, that 
those areas will come under the project. How is this 
to be achieved? What, in fact, are the precise terms 
of the agreement? 

All these are questions regarding which the Joint 
still owes the public an answer; and we may hope 
that such an answer will be forthcoming in pursu- 
ance of the policy initiated of consulting with the 
public. 


FAMINE IN INDIA 


i THE recent Atlantic City Conference of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, an attempt was made to obtain consent 
for a special project to feed the famine stricken dis- 
trict of Bengal in India. At the insistence of the 
British Delegation, this project was defeated on the 
grounds that the starving Bengalese were not “war 
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victims’, the competence of UNRRA being limited 
by agreement to relief and rehabilitation for war vic- 
tims alone. Proponents of the plan could make out a 
very good case for regarding the Bengalese as war 
victims. The rice consumed in Bengal had been sup- 
plied by Burma and was cut off by the war; much of 
the small craft upon which river transportation had 
depended had been requisitioned; and inflation and 
all the attendant evils of a war-time boom conttri- 
buted their share to the situation. 


But even assuming that the British position was 
legally correct, one wonders what they have gained, 
morally speaking, by recourse to such a technicality. 
A famine under modern conditions of governmental 
administration, if not caused by war and other ab- 
normal conditions, can only be ascribed to incom- 
petence on the part of those in office. The British 
have been in India long enough to know its potential 
production, its transportation resources, and its need 
of food supply. If, as is reliably reported, the Indian 
government permitted large-scale exports of foods 
from the country, knowing all these facts, then it 
must bear a heavy responsibility for the lives that 
have been lost by starvation. 


MINORITIES IN TURKEY 
it = OF. the incidents surrounding the Cairo- 


Teheran conferences and their aftermath has 
aroused but little public interest, but is of particular 
concern to Jews. A major achievement of those con- 
ferences was the declaration by Turkey of its unity 
of purpose with the Allies. The precise military 
significance of this step must still be made clear by 
future events. There is no question, however, but 
that it is both an indication of the mounting strength 
of the Allies and a potential addition of considerable 
importance. 


In connection with the Turkish statement, it was 
also revealed that Turkey had finally abandoned its 
policy of the past year with regard to Jews, Greeks 
and Armenians who had been interned in labor 
camps for failure to pay taxes levied upon them. 
These taxes were imposed at rates fixed by municipal 
commissions, according to their own judgment, but 
had to be above 50% of 1941 net profits for most 
companies, and no more than 75% for corporations. 
The law, so loosely phrased, was applied in a con- 
fiscatory spirit and with a general tendency to dis- 
criminate against the minorities in the country and 
drive them out of business. It was natural that in 
coming closer to the Allied camp, the Turks should 
have thought it wise to abandon so illiberal a policy. 
The announcement that persons in default of these 
confiscatory taxes were being released from the 
forced labor camps to which they had been assigned 
(and where they had suffered under very harsh con- 
ditions) is, we hope, a sign that the whole policy of 
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discrimination against minority groups, to the point 
of confiscating their property, will be abandoned. 

Yet, the whole incident casts a disturbing light on 
the situation of minorities in the Turkish state. The 
recent history of Turkey has given sufficient evidence 
that, whether through religious or nationalistic mo- 
tives, there is a distinct antipathy to minority groups 
and a recurrent tendency to force them to leave the 
country. The strength of these feelings was evidenced 
unmistakably by the Turkish attitude with regard to 
Armenians in Gladstone’s time and to Greeks and 
Armenians at the time of the last World War. It was 
only after the Greco-Turkish exchange of popula- 
tions that friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries were established. Jews, too, have known how 
suspiciously the Turks regard any evidence of mi- 
nority activity. The Turkish Jews, under pressure 
from the government, renounced their right to 
petition the League of Nations for redress in case of 
Turkey's violation of the guarantees of fair treatment 
of minorities which it was required to give after the 
last war. 


The exceptional measures of confiscation directed 
against the Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, are thus 
only an incident in a long history of recurrent hos- 
tility to minorities. The relaxation of these laws on 
the occasion of the Cairo-Teheran conferences hardly 
gives any guarantee of permanently satisfactory con- 
ditions for the Armenians, Greeks, and Jews in Tur- 
key. The post-war world will have to be prepared 
for the possibility that it may have to find other 
homes for these minorities. 


Condemned 
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Bo.iviA: A WARNING SIGNAL 


egg JEWRY has reached an all-too-com- 

mon climax in the life of Jewish communities 
in what must surely be record time. The greater part 
of the community are German, Austrian, and Czecho- 
slovak refugees who came to Bolivia in the past four 
years. Most of the “older settlers” immigrated with- 
in the past ten years from Poland and other Eastern 
European countries, driven by anti-Semitic threats 
and oppression. The immigrant community had 
hardly forgotten its experiences in Europe, when the 
Bolivian coup d'etat presented a threat of a similar 
regime in the New World. Although Bolivian Jews 
number only about 8,000 of a 3,500,000 population, 
the group now in power appears to regard this min- 
ority of one-fourth of one per cent as a menace. In a 
proclamation issued last year, the National Revolu- 
tionary Movement declared: “We denounce as hos- 
tile to the nation any possible relation between inter- 
national political parties and the operations of Juda- 
ism ... We demand the absolute prohibition of the 
immigration of Jews and others having no productive 
capacity.” 

Quite possibly, Nazi tendencies in Bolivia may be 
kept under control, as was done to an extent in Ar- 
gentina, by prompt and vigorous United States and 
Pan-American action, such as is evidently being 
planned. What happened in Bolivia should, none- 
theless, be carefully considered by anyone who may- 
still be thinking in terms of a post-war Jewish emi- 
gration of small groups dispersed widely over many 
countries. 


In Innocence 


The Raid On the Settlement of Hulda 
by Mala Gitlin 


I CAN EASILY imagine how it all happened. My 

friend Hannah came into her room in haste, per- 
haps to put on her boots and go out to irrigate the 
vegetables. She found the door wide open. The two 
beds were tumbled about, the blankets on the floor 
and the mattresses on top of them. The book shelves 
were turned over and the books scattered in disorder. 
She went out on the run. A file of soldiers stood be- 


MALA GITLIN was among the founders of Hulda, 
scene of one of the raids recently conducted by the 
British Army against Jewish settlements in Palestine. 
Now in the United States on an educational mission 
to Habonim, Labor Zionist youth organization, she 
writes from personal knowledge of the persons con- 
victed and of the experiences of Hulda during the 
years of terrorism, 1936-39. 


hind the house. The settlement was surrounded. Over 
at the other end of the settlement, squads of soldiers 
and police were breaking their way into a house 
against the resistance of some of her comrades. 


All this happened at the settlement of Hulda on 
October 3, 1943. Several companies of soldiers were 
sent under the command of Brigadier Allen, to sur- 
round the settlement and help Polish forces search 
for deserters. No Polish deserters were found, but at 
the same time the raiders made a search for illegal 
arms. Seven members of the kvutzah were arrested 
and tried in military court on charges of possessing 
arms illegally. The trial lasted three days, and even 
though two of the prisoners assumed the whole guilt 
and there were no proofs against the others, all seven 
were found guilty. But sentence was not passed im- 
mediately. It was left to the prisoners themselves, in 
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a manner of speaking: if the two who confessed 
would reveal the source of the weapons, their case 
would be regarded differently. And in order to give 
them time to consider the matter, sentence was de- 
ferred for a week; a week during which the accused, 
and their families, and their comrades in Hulda, and 
the whole Jewish community in Palestine were put 
to the test. 

As long as Hulda has existed, it has been an iso- 
lated point far from the rest of the Jewish commu- 
nity. The roads connecting it with other villages are 
bad, and during the rainy season it is frequently cut 
off altogether. How well I remember that morning 
when we put an expectant mother in an automobile 
and hitched it up to a tractor, in the hope of saving 
the lives of mother and child. What would ordinar- 
ily be a trip of three quarters of an hour, took four 
hours of agony and fear. The road to Hulda is full of 
pitfalls. The slopes, gulleys, and wadis, which are 
completely bare in the summer, are fascinating ex- 
amples of the landscape of the uninhabited southern 
part of Palestine; but during days of unrest they are 
convenient ambushes from which an enemy can at- 
tack us. Five times we had cases of land mines ex- 
ploding under our automobiles. In one case, when 
the mine failed to explode, a fight broke out in the 
midst of a wadi between eight of our comrades who 
were riding an open truck and ten Arabs hiding in 
the ravines. It was some three miles away from 
Hulda and close to two miles from the nearest police 
station. One of our comrades, a girl who was posted 
on the watch-tower in Hulda, immediately noted 
what was going on. Our relief forces got to the scene 
of the battle much before the police, despite the fact 
that Hulda had no military cars suited for the rough 
terrain. After this incident the members of Hulda 
themselves laid out part of a road and set up a bridge 
over the great wadi, calling it “The Bridge of Three” 
in honor of the three that died during that fight. In 
similar circumstances, seventeen of our people gave 
their lives on the roads leading to Hulda. Through- 
out the period of terrorism, we never stopped sending 
our daily transport of food to the city. 


* * * 


It was during the last riots that New Hulda was 
built. Modern Palestine, although it is only sixty 
years of age, already distinguishes between old and 
new. The old layout of Hulda was defective, being a 
result of a short-sighted and rather amateurish colon- 
ization plan; which should not surprise anyone, in 
view of the fact that the land was bought in 1907 at 
the very beginning of Zionist experience in coloniza- 
tion. From then until 1914, Hulda served as a train- 
ing center for agricultural workers in Palestine and 
was known throughout the country as “the farm”. In 
the farm of Hulda, Isaac Wilkansky carried out his 
experiments to discover types of fruits suitable to the 
climate of Palestine. In Hulda also was planted the 
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great grove of olive trees called the Herzl Forest, 
which was supposed to cover future educational ex- 
penses in Palestine. From the end of the first World 
War until 1929, various workers’ groups attempted, 
without success, to strike root in Hulda. The pros- 
pects of settlements in Hulda were very bad because 
water was lacking. Many groups left Hulda unwill- 
ingly after years of toil and suffering, of devotion and 
love. Those who worked in Hulda found homes in 
many places across the length and breadth of the 
country, but they all retained a tender memory of 
that Hulda which was their first home in Palestine. 


Thus the whole life of Hulda has been a continu- 
ous struggle for the establishment of something per- 
manent. The 1929 riots destroyed the results of that 
struggle. “That night at Hulda” has become an epic 
legend. Hulda was left devastated, burned, looted. 
Wild undergrowth, rising to the height of a man, 
and acres of spider-webs prevailed over Hulda. And 
thus it happened that Hulda became known as the 
Old Hulda at the age of about twenty-two. Then 
came our group. We were youngsters of from 18 to 
25. We went to Hulda with a high sense of our mis- 
sion to rebuild a place that had been ruined, and re- 
deem the shame of a Jewish settlement abandoned. 
We knew that this would be our permanent home. 
It was not a training center, or a temporary camp 
that we wished to build, but a real kvutza like De- 
gania. We were conscious of the thousands of young 
people we had left behind in our native countries 
when we came to Palestine after 1929, and of the 
expectations that they had in us. And so Hulda was 
built. 


* * * 


At some distance from Old Hulda stands the New 
Hulda, as it is called in Palestine, upon a hill. It is a 
thriving settlement, planned according +o the last 
word in colonization technique and manned by 130 
comrades, together with 67 children, including seven 
recently brought from Teheran, two groups of youth 
from Germany, Palestinian youth in training, and the 
parents of our members. 


No sooner had we come to Hulda, than we had to 
face the problem of self-defense. It became clear to 
us, as it had become clear to the whole Jewish com- 
munity, that our only hope was in ourselves. This is 
a truth we have learned through bitter experience. 
In the summer of 1938 when Arabs tried to blow up 
the pipes supplying irrigation water to Hulda, it was 
our comrades who prevented them and not the 
police. When we found a mass of mines continually 
on our roads, it was our comrades together with their 
Jewish neighbors who went out every morning to test 
the road before we shipped out our produce. Many 
gave their lives in this way for the safety of their 
comrades. How is it that not a single British soldier 
fell on the road leading to Hulda? 
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During the trial Btigadier Allen read a letter 
which was received from the kvutza Hulda describ- 
ing our experiences during periods of unrest, and ex- 
plaining that they made it necessary for the settle- 
ment to be prepared to defend itself at any time. At 
this point, one of the judges interrupted and made, 
in all seriousness, the official declaration that “Hulda 
had no reason for anxiety about its safety, for the 
government had given the place a legal arsenal.” 
Official or not, this statement does not meet the situ- 
ation. There is not a man in Hulda, or in the Jewish 
community as a whole who would care to regard his 
legal arsenal as a satisfactory provision for self de- 
fense. The legal arsenal of Hulda, as found in its 
police room, consisted of “25 Italian rifles and a few 
other rifles of a similar model, 2 shotguns, 6 Mauser 
pistols, and 25 bullets.” 


These armaments would make a fine museum dis- 
play for connoisseurs of the history of weapons. In 
order to complete the collection and show all the 
various stages of the development of armaments in 
Palestine, from the most primitive to the most mod- 
ern, it would be necessary to display also the wea- 
pons of our Arab neighbors who live not far from 
Hulda. Actually, we are surrounded on all sides by 
Arab villages. Take the Arab Hulda, which brings 
us its children en masse for free medical treatment; 
they have no doctor, nor any water pipes, nor any 
sanitary installations, nor anyone who can read and 
write. But they have weapons, and of the best. Dur- 
ing the fighting of 1936, those Arabs were able to 
use modern German arms of the latest model, in 
addition to their traditional knife without which no 
Arab leaves his home and which the government has 
not yet been able to decide to prohibit. Once I was 
standing on the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road, hitch- 
hiking. It was at the entry to the path leading to 
Kiryat Anavim, a place famous for the attacks it suf- 
fered during the disturbances. A British soldier 
standing on guard there entered into conversation 
with me. Three Arabs armed with their daggers 
chanced to pass by. The soldier said to me jokingly, 
“See, if you were standing here alone, one of those 
knives might now be stuck in your back.” 


“Why don’t you stop them from carrying those 
daggers?” I asked. 


“Don’t you think, miss, that would offend the 
sense of freedom of the natives?” Down the road 
behind us was a Jewish community whose members 
were also native to the country. Did that British sol- 
dier have the same respect for the sense of freedom 
of those other natives? 


* * * 


Now my comrades have been condemned because 
they cherished the feeling of freedom to defend their 
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own lives and property. But the court was not im- 
pressed by the argument that the weapons in their 
possession were intended for defense and not attack, 
since “the law does not distinguish between defen- 
sive weapons and weapons of attack.” If the officials 
in our country understood the Jewish community, 
and if they tried to learn its ways, they would surely 
grasp the absurdity of citing our people, with their 
policy of non-retaliation, before a military court on 
charges of aggressive designs. I wonder how many 
of the judges and officers of the court could have ex- 
plained what the Jewish policy of non-retaliation is? 
Very few Palestinian officials have taken the trouble 
to acquaint themselves with a Jewish settler who has 
suffered, and yet restrained himself from retaliation, 
out of sheer self discipline. These officers, with their 
colonial mentality, are accustomed to primitive 
natives who fawn upon them. The type of native 
who may be found in Jewish settlements is not con- 
genial to them. When a British official or soldier 
comes into a Jewish settlement and finds flower gar- 
dens, book shelves, children well cared for, and men 
and women who are both reserved and self-confident, 
he may be annoyed as well as impressed. It becomes 
difficult for him to indulge his feeling that he is the 
master in the land. 


For this reason and perhaps others, a strongly 
anti-Zionist sentiment has prevailed among the Brit- 
ish officials in Palestine. Some of my comrades in 
discussing this matter, describe it as pure anti-Semit- 
ism; sometimes they say it stems from opposition to 
executing the Mandate. 


There are arguments on this topic frequently, at 
work and in the dining room after work. Most of 
our comrades still believe that we must distinguish 
between the British administration in Palestine and 
the British at home. There is still great faith in the 
British people, and trust that the administration is 
not their true representative. Sometimes I think that 
only we, immigrants from an over-political European 
environment, are capable of so complex an attitude. 
But our children, who will be natives in the country, 
will not accept this explanation. It is hard to make 
them believe it, not because they are still young, but 
because their attitude to Palestine and the need for 
defending it is so primal and emotional; and it is ob- 
vious that the reason for taking father off to jail can- 
not be because he had defended his son. During the 
disturbances our children used to speak about the 
“bad Arabs”. It was very difficult to succeed in ex- 
plaining to them that there are good Arabs and bad 
Arabs. I am certain that now, when the children of 
Hulda have seen Uzi’s papa and Amos’ papa arrested 
by Englishmen, and have seen that they failed to 
come home for months, and that mama is sad, and 
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the other comrades have also altered, then they are 
convinced that the English are “bad”. 


* * * 


As in the case of Ramat Hakovesh, these searches 
were not made officially in order to prevent self- 
defense, but were incidental to a search for Polish 
deserters. Similar searches have been organized in 
other places in the same way, but not a single Polish 
deserter was found. Yet that unknown deserter from 
the Polish army is still being used asa cover for arms 
searches. And it would be better to say simply that 
this disguise is totally unnecessary, both for us and 
the administration. For us, because we have weapons 
—as the government has known for a long time. 
They know very well how Hulda was defended, how 
other places were defended from attacks. They tried 
once before in 1940 to revoke the law concerning the 
keeping of arms but gave it up because of the inter- 
vention of the Jewish Agency. It would be more to 
the credit of the Palestine Government, if it made its 
accusations directly. 


And another thing: these arms searches have un- 
doubtedly left their impression upon Suleiman and 
Rashid in the Arab Hulda and in the village of Ag’r. 
The arrest of the members of Hulda is certainly a 
topic of conversation when the Arabs get together at 
the well or the market place. Rashid and his friends 
did not volunteer for the British Army, as did twenty- 
two members of Hulda, and they have time to spend 
smoking and talking. Rashid smokes his narghileh 
slowly, but his mind works fast. His thought are 
clear and simple, and much less scrupulous than 
those of his neighbors from the Jewish Hulda, now 
shut up in prison. 


During the time of our settlement near Arab 
Hulda, and despite the riots, we have managed to 
establish good relations with the neighboring vil- 
lagers. Men, women, and children come to our 
courtyard, visit our farm branches, and receive eye 
drops from our doctor. We have become used to 
friendly chats with them in the fields or the olive 
grove. Small thefts and their recovery through the 
medium of friendly Arabs take place in an atmos- 
phere of mutual consideration. This trial is calcu- 
lated to disrupt the relationships between Hulda and 
its Arab neighbors. The affair at Ramat Hakovesh 
had the same purpose. It is an obvious conclusion 
that the wave of arms searches and trials will destroy 
the relationship between the two communities in the 
country, and incite them against each other, due to no 
fault of either of them. 


Moshe Hass, one of the prisoners from Hulda, had 
a friend in the neighboring Arab village who used to 
come every day to meet Moshe. He could be seen 
frequently squatting on his heels and waiting for 
“Musa”. When this Arab heard that Moshe had 
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been arrested, he went, no doubt, to the headman of 
his village to find out why. The headman has con- 
tact with the police. He is the wisest man in the vil- 
lage, and understands “bolitica”. He will have an 
explanation for the simple Arab as to the wicked 
designs of his Jewish friend from Hulda; and 
Moshe’s friend from the Arab village knows how to 
remember things well. And so the circle is closed. 


* * * 


Moshe Hass and Jacob Galata were asked to re- 
veal the sources of their weapons and were promised 
a lighter punishment if they did so. Such an attempt 
to bribe them and such an approach to the whole 
question would be ludicrous if it were not too sad. 
It was no great temptation for the members of 
Hulda, and the choice between their individual fate 
and the welfare of the community was an easy one 
for them to make. If this was the intention of the 
strange procedure, then the judges were guilty of a 
bad psychological error. 


Those on trial were concerned with an altogether 
different question than to weigh their own against 
the collective welfare; the right of a man to defend 
himself, a right, which the court refuses to recognize 
in the case of the Jews in Palestine. It is clear that 
this and the other trials are intended to outlaw Jew- 
ish self-defense in Palestine and to help establish the 
principles of the White Paper. Their purpose is to 
provoke the Jews, and create divisions between the 
two parts of the Palestine community. The facts are 
so plain that they cannot be disguised from any 
simple settler in Hulda or elsewhere. 


There is something symbolic in the fact that 
this trial has involved the settlers of our Hulda, with 
its own peculiar history. During the period when 
they were to determine the extent of their own pun- 
ishment, I was asked frequently what my comrades 
would answer. There was no difficulty in replying. 
When your house is afire, one does not ask permis- 
sion to use a hose. 


The agents of the Mufti have returned to the 
country and are buying up arms from all possible 
sources. Sir Ronald Storrs did not scruple to warn in 
the London Times of disturbances which are ap- 
proaching. With all my heart I repeat the words of 
my comrades in Hulda who are in prison: “The 
small stock of weapons that we have is for purposes 
of defense. We shall guard it like the apple of our 
eye.” 

With my imprisoned comrades, I demand that the 
searches be stopped. Let the dairyman be allowed to 
care for his herd and the orchardman for his trees in 
peace, and let my comrades rest quietly in their beds 
after a hard day’s work. 
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Tension In 
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Argentina 


by Boris Smolar 


ee today is the only pro-Nazi country 
in the entire Western Hemisphere. While all 
other countries on the American continent have 
severed relations with Nazi Germany, the Argentine 
Government has gone out of its way to emphasize its 
friendship for the Nazis and to demonstrate its hostil- 
ity to the democratic principles for which the United 
Nations are fighting. Pro-democratic propaganda 
must be conducted in Argentine today by under- 
ground methods. Printing plants where pro-demo- 
cratic leaflets are discovered are confiscated by the 
government. Argentinians caught distributing such 
leaflets are sent to jail. Concentration camps have 
been established in cold and desolate Patagonia for 
all who dare to criticize the pro-Nazi sympathies of 
the Ramirez regime. Students who persist in dis- 
tributing pro-democratic underground literature are 
threatened with imprisonment in Antarctic dungeons. 


At the same time pro-Nazi propaganda is being 
conducted in Argentina openly and with the bless- 
ings of the authorities. Not only does the Ramirez 
government abstain from curbing the anti-Jewish 
and anti-United States propaganda which the pro- 
Nazi press carries, but some of the most violent pro- 
Nazi and anti-Semitic publications are even subsidized 
by government-controlled institutions through adver- 
tising appropriations. 

Hatred against the Jews is being spread among 
the Argentine people, who in the past have been 
known to be tolerant and were practically never 
guilty of racial persecution. And nothing is being 
done by the Argentine administration to halt the 
flood of anti-Jewish agitation with which the pro- 
Nazi elements are poisoning the air of the country. 
On the contrary, a number of admitted anti-Semites 
have been appointed to high government positions. 
One of them, Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, who is 
an ardent Jew-baiter and is known as a supporter 
of the Nazi ideology, now holds the post of Minister 
of Justice and Education. It was the same Senor 
Zuviria who, under the name of Hugo Wast, wrote 
a number of anti-Semitic books worthy of Julius 
Streicher: 

Although the Argentine constitution guarantees 
equal rights for all, native and foreign-born alike, 
Gen. Ramirez has made it clear that this principle 
will not be observed. He has discriminated between 
those who were born in Argentina and those who 
acquired Argentine citizenship. When a representa- 
tive body of Argentinians—consisting of elder 
statesmen, experienced ambassadors, industrialists, 
intellectuals and leaders of the Conservative and the 
Socialist parties—appealed in writing for a return 


to the constitution, President Ramirez burst into a 
tirade and threatened them with “consequences.” 
National problems, he said, must be solved “by the 
owners of the house and not by guests, whatever 
may be the right they invoke,’—rights which in- 
clude Argentinian citizenship. Only a few of the 
signatories were naturalized Argentinians. The 
majority were distinguished citizens and servants of 
the State, but they were labeled by the President as 
Communists and anti-Argentine elements. 


While pro-democratic students are being arrested 
in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La Plata, Litoral, and 
Tucuman, nationalist youths who have demonstrated 
in the principal avenues of Buenos Aires and stoned 
liberal newspapers such as La Prensa and La Nacion, 
have gone unpunished. Jewish institutions in Buenos 
Aires, including synagogues, must have their own 
guards in order to prevent anti-Semitic provocations. 

The fears of the Jewish population in Argentina 
are considered well justified by people reaching Chile, 
Peru and Uruguay from Argentina. These men re- 
late that the 360,000 Jews in Argentina are living 
on a volcano. Nobody knows whether or when this 
volcano may erupt, but the danger of anti-Semitic 
action hangs constantly over the heads of the Jewish 
population. 

* * * 

The first direct attack on the Jews was made by 
the Ramirez Government in October, when an order 
was issued closing down all Yiddish newspapers 
and periodicals in Argentina. This order was con- 
sidered by President Roosevelt to be contrary to the 
agreement reached at the Pan-American conference 
in Lima which provided, among other things, that no 
racial or religious discrimination be practiced in any 
of the participating countries. Losing no time, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued an unprecedented statement 
to the press in which he condemned the action of 
the Argentine regime as “closely identified with the 
most repugnant features of Nazi doctrine” and ex- 
pressed his “apprehension at the taking in this hemi- 
sphere of action anti-Semitic in nature.” 

The effect of President Roosevelt’s statement was 
felt immediately. The Argentine Government re- 
voked the discriminatory order within 24 hours after 
this statement was made in Washington. The Yid- 
dish press in Buenos Aires has resumed publication, 
though some of the articles must be submitted to 
the censor in Spanish translation. 

A similar situation resulted when Shechitah was 
prohibited by the local authorities in a number of 
Jewish-populated cities in Argentina, and when Jew- 
ish institutions were deprived of their legal status in 
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the province of Entre Rios, a centre of Jewish rural 
colonization. Though American correspondents 
were prevented by the Argentine censor from send- 
ing this newg to the United States, it reached the 
American press by way of Montevideo. Again the 
strong reaction in America—even though it did not 
come from President Roosevelt this time—has com- 
pelled the Ramirez regime to conclude that it would 
be wiser to annul the anti-Jewish orders. 

The government of Gen. Ramirez has also realized 
that it made a political blunder in closing down all 
the Jewish schools in the provinces of Entre Rios 
and Santa Fe. The schools were attended by 8,000 
children of Jewish colonists. The government re- 
voked this order soon after its contents had been 
reported in the United States, and the latest infor- 
mation reaching here from Buenos Aires states that 
the local authorities in a small town in the Entre 
Rios province have even promised that the name of 
a street formerly called “Baron Hirsch”, after the 
founder of the Jewish colonies in Argentina, would 
be restored. The name had been changed by the 
Ramirez administration to “San Martin”. 

The strict censorship which now prevails in Argen- 
tina makes it impossible to establish whether the 
Jewish situation there can be considered more or less 
satisfactory after the failure of the Ramirez regime 
to make its drastic anti-Jewish measures stick. Jew- 
ish leaders in Argentine insist that their government 
has abandoned official anti-Semitism. Non-Jewish 
American observers report from Argentina that the 
Jewish position there is far from being as “satisfac- 
tory” as it is described by the Jewish leaders. They 
warn of the danger of future anti-Jewish action as 
long as the pro-Nazi press is permitted to conduct 
its anti-Jewish propaganda freely. 

It was reported from countries bordering Argen- 
tina that the Ramirez Government had summoned 
leaders of Jewish organizations in Buenos Aires and 
forced them to issue a statement that all was well 
with the Jews in Argentina and that no discrimina- 
tion was being practiced against them. A report from 
Montevideo, Uruguay, mentioned that Alberto Gil- 
bert, Argentina’s Minister of Interior, had even pre- 
sented the Jewish leaders with a prepared text. This 
report has never been denied by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. Thus, the discrepancy between the views of 
Jewish leaders in Argentina and American non- 
Jewish observers there with regard to the present 
situation of the Jewish population under the Ramirez 
regime can to a certain extent be explained. 

American journalists in Chile, Peru, and Uruguay 
who are watching the Jewish situation in Argentina 
very closely, all agree that the position of the Jews 
in Argentina is today far worse than it was under 
the previous regime. And even under the previous 
regime anti-Semitism was rampant among the na- 
tionalist youth. The vulgar Buenos Aires anti-Jewish 
newspaper La Clarinada, which is modeled after the 
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Stuermer in Nazi Germany, is distributed more wide- 
ly than ever, and the pro-Nazi sympathies of the 
Mayor of Buenos Aires, Gen. B. B. Pertine, are no 
secret. In fact, it is known that he has numerous con- 
nections with the Nazi community in the Argentine 
capital, including one through a Siemens-Schuckert 
directorship. 


The un-Christian trait of anti-Jewish bias has been 
detected by some American journalists in Roman 
Catholic Church quarters in Buenos Aires which are 
said to have tremendous influence on Gen. Ramirez. 
They claim that the power wielded by the Roman 
Catholic Church over the Ramirez regime is a by- 
word in Buenos Aires. Whether this is so or not, 
democratic ideas are suppressed in Argentina to a 
point where many people prefer to flee the country. 
And it is obvious that in a country where pro-demo- 
cratic propaganda is illegal, the prospects for Jews 
are not too rosy. 


At present various political groups suppressed in 
Argentina are issuing seven regular publications in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. These publications are being 
sent into Argentina by “underground” methods. The 
underground press is giving attention to the anti- 
Jewish developments in Argentina and is watching 
the Jewish situation there as a barometer for the 
general political situation in the country. 


The Jews of Argentina—numbering only 360,000 
—constitute the largest Jewish community in the 
Western Hemisphere next to the Jews of the United 
States. The Jewish press in Buenos Aires, widely 
circulated throughout Latin America, exercises a 
great influence on Jewish life in all Latin American 
countries. And though the Zionist flag was officially 
prohibited in Argentina even under the previous 
regime, Buenos Aires remains the center of Zionist 
activities for all Latin American lands. What New 
York is for the Jews of the United States, Buenos 
Aires is for the Jews of all countries in South and 
Central America. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Jewish organizations in the United States are inter- 
ested in the fate of the Jewish institutions in Argen- 
tina, and that the Jewish situation in Argentina is 
now attracting so much attention among Jewish 
leaders here. 





FOR MY CHILD 
by Grace Goldin 


Then think not overmuch of bitterness 

But enter gallantly upon your world; 

Turn from the sight of faces in distress, 

Note rather with delight, what leaves grow curled, 
Or when your back must break beneath one stroke 
Murmur aloud, How pleasant is this oak! 

For twenty hundred years, my child, so do: 

You should have learned by now to be a Jew. 
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Argentina 


by Boris Smolar 


eo today is the only pro-Nazi country 
in the entire Western Hemisphere. While all 
other countries on the American continent have 
severed relations with Nazi Germany, the Argentine 
Government has gone out of its way to emphasize its 
friendship for the Nazis and to demonstrate its hostil- 
ity to the democratic principles for which the United 
Nations are fighting. Pro-democratic propaganda 
must be conducted in Argentine today by under- 
ground methods. Printing plants where pro-demo- 
cratic leaflets are discovered are confiscated by the 
government. Argentinians caught distributing such 
leaflets are sent to jail. Concentration camps have 
been established in cold and desolate Patagonia for 
all who dare to criticize the pro-Nazi sympathies of 
the Ramirez regime. Students who persist in dis- 
tributing pro-democratic underground literature are 
threatened with imprisonment in Antarctic dungeons. 


At the same time pro-Nazi propaganda is being 
conducted in Argentina openly and with the bless- 
ings of the authorities. Not only does the Ramirez 
government abstain from curbing the anti-Jewish 
and anti-United States propaganda which the pro- 
Nazi press carries, but some of the most violent pro- 
Nazi and anti-Semitic publications are even subsidized 
by government-controlled institutions through adver- 
tising appropriations. 

Hatred against the Jews is being spread among 
the Argentine people, who in the past have been 
known to be tolerant and were practically never 
guilty of racial persecution. And nothing is being 
done by the Argentine administration to halt the 
flood of anti-Jewish agitation with which the pro- 
Nazi elements are poisoning the air of the country. 
On the contrary, a number of admitted anti-Semites 
have been appointed to high government positions. 
One of them, Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, who is 
an ardent Jew-baiter and is known as a supporter 
of the Nazi ideology, now holds the post of Minister 
of Justice and Education. It was the same Senor 
Zuviria who, under the name of Hugo Wast, wrote 
a number of anti-Semitic books worthy of Julius 
Streicher: 

Although the Argentine constitution guarantees 
equal rights for all, native and foreign-born alike, 
Gen. Ramirez has made it clear that this principle 
will not be observed. He has discriminated between 
those who were born in Argentina and those who 
acquired Argentine citizenship. When a representa- 
tive body of Argentinians—consisting of elder 
statesmen, experienced ambassadors, industrialists, 
intellectuals and leaders of the Conservative and the 
Socialist parties—appealed in writing for a return 


to the constitution, President Ramirez burst into a 
tirade and threatened them with “consequences.” 
National problems, he said, must be solved “by the 
owners of the house and not by guests, whatever 
may be the right they invoke,’—rights which in- 
clude Argentinian citizenship. Only a few of the 
signatories were naturalized Argentinians. The 
majority were distinguished citizens and servants of 
the State, but they were labeled by the President as 
Communists and anti-Argentine elements. 


While pro-democratic students are being arrested 
in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La Plata, Litoral, and 
Tucuman, nationalist youths who have demonstrated 
in the principal avenues of Buenos Aires and stoned 
liberal newspapers such as La Prensa and La Nacion, 
have gone unpunished. Jewish institutions in Buenos 
Aires, including synagogues, must have their own 
guards in order to prevent anti-Semitic provocations. 

The fears of the Jewish population in Argentina 
are considered well justified by people reaching Chile, 
Peru and Uruguay from Argentina. These men re- 
late that the 360,000 Jews in Argentina are living 
on a volcano. Nobody knows whether or when this 
volcano may erupt, but the danger of anti-Semitic 
action hangs constantly over the heads of the Jewish 
population. 

* * * 

The first direct attack on the Jews was made by 
the Ramirez Government in October, when an order 
was issued closing down all Yiddish newspapers 
and periodicals in Argentina. This order was con- 
sidered by President Roosevelt to be contrary to the 
agreement reached at the Pan-American conference 
in Lima which provided, among other things, that no 
racial or religious discrimination be practiced in any 
of the participating countries. Losing no time, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued an unprecedented statement 
to the press in which he condemned the action of 
the Argentine regime as “closely identified with the 
most repugnant features of Nazi doctrine” and ex- 
pressed his “apprehension at the taking in this hemi- 
sphere of action anti-Semitic in nature.” 

The effect of President Roosevelt’s statement was 
felt immediately. The Argentine Government tre- 
voked the discriminatory order within 24 hours after 
this statement was made in Washington. The Yid- 
dish press in Buenos Aires has resumed publication, 
though some of the articles must be submitted to 
the censor in Spanish translation. 

A similar situation resulted when Shechitah was 
prohibited by the local authorities in a number of 
Jewish-populated cities in Argentina, and when Jew- 
ish institutions were deprived of their legal status in 
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the province of Entre Rios, a centre of Jewish rural 
colonization. Though American correspondents 
were prevented by the Argentine censor from send- 
ing this newg to the United States, it reached the 
American press by way of Montevideo. Again the 
strong reaction in America—even though it did not 
come from President Roosevelt this time—has com- 
pelled the Ramirez regime to conclude that it would 
be wiser to annul the anti-Jewish orders. 

The government of Gen. Ramirez has also realized 
that it made a political blunder in closing down all 
the Jewish schools in the provinces of Entre Rios 
and Santa Fe. The schools were attended by 8,000 
children of Jewish colonists. The government re- 
voked this order soon after its contents had been 
reported in the United States, and the latest infor- 
mation reaching here from Buenos Aires states that 
the local authorities in a small town in the Entre 
Rios province have even promised that the name of 
a street formerly called “Baron Hirsch”, after the 
founder of the Jewish colonies in Argentina, would 
be restored. The name had been changed by the 
Ramirez administration to “San Martin”. 

The strict censorship which now prevails in Argen- 
tina makes it impossible to establish whether the 
Jewish situation there can be considered more or less 
satisfactory after the failure of the Ramirez regime 
to make its drastic anti-Jewish measures stick. Jew- 
ish leaders in Argentine insist that their government 
has abandoned official anti-Semitism. Non-Jewish 
American observers report from Argentina that the 
Jewish position there is far from being as “satisfac- 
tory” as it is described by the Jewish leaders. They 
warn of the danger of future anti-Jewish action as 
long as the pro-Nazi press is permitted to conduct 
its anti-Jewish propaganda freely. 

It was reported from countries bordering Argen- 
tina that the Ramirez Government had summoned 
leaders of Jewish organizations in Buenos Aires and 
forced them to issue a statement that all was well 
with the Jews in Argentina and that no discrimina- 
tion was being practiced against them. A report from 
Montevideo, Uruguay, mentioned that Alberto Gil- 
bert, Argentina’s Minister of Interior, had even pre- 
sented the Jewish leaders with a prepared text. This 
report has never been denied by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. Thus, the discrepancy between the views of 
Jewish leaders in Argentina and American non- 
Jewish observers there with regard to the present 
situation of the Jewish population under the Ramirez 
regime can to a certain extent be explained. 

American journalists in Chile, Peru, and Uruguay 
who are watching the Jewish situation in Argentina 
very closely, all agree that the position of the Jews 
in Argentina is today far worse than it was under 
the previous regime. And even under the previous 
regime anti-Semitism was rampant among the na- 
tionalist youth. The vulgar Buenos Aires anti-Jewish 
newspaper La Clarinada, which is modeled after the 
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Stuermer in Nazi Germany, is distributed more wide- 
ly than ever, and the pro-Nazi sympathies of the 
Mayor of Buenos Aires, Gen. B. B. Pertine, are no 
secret. In fact, it is known that he has numerous con- 
nections with the Nazi community in the Argentine 
capital, including one through a Siemens-Schuckert 
directorship. 


The un-Christian trait of anti-Jewish bias has been 
detected by some American journalists in Roman 
Catholic Church quarters in Buenos Aires which are 
said to have tremendous influence on Gen. Ramirez. 
They claim that the power wielded by the Roman 
Catholic Church over the Ramirez regime is a by- 
word in Buenos Aires. Whether this is so or not, 
democratic ideas are suppressed in Argentina to a 
point where many people prefer to flee the country. 
And it is obvious that in a country where pro-demo- 
cratic propaganda is illegal, the prospects for Jews 
are not too rosy. 


At present various political groups suppressed in 
Argentina are issuing seven regular publications in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. These publications are being 
sent into Argentina by “underground” methods. The 
underground press is giving attention to the anti- 
Jewish developments in Argentina and is watching 
the Jewish situation there as a barometer for the 
general political situation in the country. 


The Jews of Argentina—numbering only 360,000 
—constitute the largest Jewish community in the 
Western Hemisphere next to the Jews of the United 
States. The Jewish press in Buenos Aires, widely 
circulated throughout Latin America, exercises a 
great influence on Jewish life in all Latin American 
countries. And though the Zionist flag was officially 
prohibited in Argentina even under the previous 
regime, Buenos Aires remains the center of Zionist 
activities for all Latin American lands. What New 
York is for the Jews of the United States, Buenos 
Aires is for the Jews of all countries in South and 
Central America. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Jewish organizations in the United States are inter- 
ested in the fate of the Jewish institutions in Argen- 
tina, and that the Jewish situation in Argentina is 
now attracting so much attention among Jewish 
leaders here. 





FOR MY CHILD 
by Grace Goldin 


Then think not overmuch of bitterness 

But enter gallantly upon your world; 

Turn from the sight of faces in distress, 

Note rather with delight, what leaves grow curled, 
Or when your back must break beneath one stroke 
Murmur aloud, How pleasant is this oak! 

For twenty hundred years, my child, so do: 

You should have learned by now to be a Jew. 
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What Happens In Treblinka 


by One Who Escaped , 


At THE beginning of the war I was living in 
Lodz, the town where I was born. On September 
4th, 1939, the Polish Government ordered the resi- 
dents of Lodz to leave the city. A stream of frantic 
refugees began to pour from the city, most of the 
Jews fleeing in the direction of Warsaw. The Ger- 
mans splattered the streets with bombs and many of 
the refugees were killed. After a four day trek, I 
finally reached Warsaw which was then under siege, 
and lacked bread, water, and other necessities. After 
the Germans conquered Warsaw, they did not treat 
the Jews differently than the rest of the population. 
It took four weeks of German rule before this began, 
and then I began to think that I would make out 
better in Lodz. On the way there I was caught, to- 
gether with a thousand other Jews, and herded to the 
railroad station. While being marched there, I fell 
to the ground and remained lying at some distance 
from the line of prisoners. I was not noticed, and on 
the next day I went back to Lodz by train myself. 

Life was possible in Lodz in those early weeks. 
Purchases by the German soldiers brought about a 
certain prosperity from which the Jews managed to 
benefit. After a fortnight, however, Jewish stores 
were expropriated, and the Jews were driven into the 
streets for forced labor under sadistic overseers. After 
five in the evening there was a curfew for Jews and 
in enforcing this as well as other anti-Jewish mea- 
sures, the local Germans took a predominant part. 
Then the order was issued forcing Jews to wear a dis- 
tinguishing badge on their chests and on their backs, 
and shortly thereafter the expulsions began. They 
decided that Litzmannstadt (Lodz) must be cleared 
of Jews. . .. At this there began a desperate flight 
of Jews to Warsaw because there was a rumor that 
conditions were relatively satisfactory there. 

On December 15th, I left Lodz and fled to War- 
saw. There were about 500,000 Jews in Warsaw 
then. They were required to wear white bands on 
their sleeves. Conditions were tolerable, the penalties 
for infraction of the regulations for Jews not being 
particularly severe. For failure to wear the white 
band, one had to pay a fine of 500 zlotys (about 
$12.00). This continued until October 1, 1940. 

On that day the order establishing the ghetto was 


This account was written on August 30, 1943, 
several months after the author's escape from Poland. 
This is apparently the first eye-witness account by a 
Jew who escaped Treblinka. The author is a member 
of a well-known Jewish family, and a man of great 
personal courage and self-reliance. For obvious 
reasons, names and details of the way in which the 
author succeeded in escaping have been eliminated. 


issued. All Jews were to concentrate in the specified 
area of the city by October 15th. On the 16th, Ger- 
man forces and Polish policemen were already sta- 
tioned at all twelve gates of the ghetto, and no one 
was allowed to enter or leave without special per- 
mission. The penalty for leaving without authority 
was death. Jewish stores outside the ghetto were 
expropriated. Very soon a stringency in supplies 
made itself felt, because they permitted only very 
small quantities of goods to be brought in. Prices 
rose three and four fold, and after three months one 
could see beggars, swollen with hunger, on the streets. 
For the poor there was no way out except to allow 
their children of from four to twelve years of age to 
steal past the gates of the ghetto, at the peril of their 
lives, and buy a few pounds of potatoes to smuggle 
home. Within the ghetto they could sell those pota- 
toes at a substantial profit (the price in the ordinary 
markets of the city was 2 zlotys for a kilogram of 
potatoes, as against 8 zlotys in the ghetto). Whole 
families were kept alive in this way by their children. 
Mrs. M., an Aryan woman, bears witness that she saw 
a German guard shoot and kill a child on such an 
errand. Every gate was guarded by German gend- 
armes, two Polish policemen, and two Jewish moni- 
tors. The Jewish police proved themselves very 
useful, because they became friendly with the Polish 
policemen and thus made it much easier to smuggle 
food into the ghetto. There was still some foot and 
wagon traffic permitted between the ghetto and the 
Aryan part of the city because many factories were 
still located in the Jewish quarter. It was this chiefly 
which made smuggling possible. After about 6 
months it was determined that of 500,000 ghetto 
inhabitants, 100,000 subsisted on smuggled goods, 
50,000 lived on their own means, and the other 
350,000 were starving. People fell dead in the 
streets of hunger at the rate of some 200 daily. They 
were collected and buried in mass graves at the ex- 
pense of the ghetto administration. Since families 
were required to pay burial costs for anyone who died 
at home, it frequently happened that corpses were 
placed on the street because there was no money 
to spare for burials. Groups would collect about a 
corpse, remove its clothing and shoes, and leave it 
behind naked. 800 persons would be buried together 
in such a mass grave without registering their names 
because very often corpses found in the street could 
not be identified. In the meantime, an additional 
100,000 Jews were forcibly brought to Warsaw from 
the surrounding small towns. On July 24, 1942, the 
expulsion from the Warsaw Ghetto began. The Presi- 
dent of the ghetto, Czerniakow, had committed sui- 
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cide several days earlier upon the announcement of 
the expulsion. 


ca ad * 
I had fled from Warsaw on July 27, 1942, having 
got myself Aryan papers. I lived in , 





and came to Warsaw twice weekly on business. There 
I was told by Jews who had managed to leave the 
ghetto what was going on. I left «uu... and went 
| when I heard that within three 
days Jews would be expelled from to 

and from there would be completely “removed”. I 
TE sisecisenniins What was really the meaning of the 
“semoval” (Aussiedlung) was not known at that 
time, but everybody felt sure that it meant death, 
because of all the thousands expelled, not one had 
been heard of since. I Came tO resssssnsson as a Jew with 
all necessary papers and a travel permit. Neverthe- 
less, I was arrested in a hotel by Polish police and 
detained for four weeks. One day after Yom Kippur 
I learned that the Jews of ...... would be expelled. I was 
in prison with 109 others for eight days after that. 
I tried to persuade my comrades under no circum- 
stances to consent to be expelled and to attempt to 
escape by any means possible. Surely a part of us 
would succeed in this way. Unfortunately I was un- 
able to convince them and only one named adresses 
agreed with me. We decided to take the first oppor- 
tunity of escape, even though our guards told us that 
ten persons would be killed for every one who es- 
caped. There were 48 guards, so that escape was 
impossible. They brought us to the railroad station 
where we found 59 cars already loaded with Jews. 
In the sixtieth, 84 of us, men and women, were 
loaded together. The single window close to 
the roof of the car was open and I agreed with Z 
that we would try to escape through it during the 
trip. But we met with violent opposition on the part 
of our companions in the care because of the danger 
to them if we did escape. It even came to blows, 
and Z and I were beaten down and could not get to 
the window. During the trip I noticed a crack in the 
back wall. I enlarged it with a nail I found and I 
could see the enclosed, raised platform behind our 
car, the rear car; and the guard on it only looked out 
at intervals, so that I thought we might have suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 

We got to the station of Malkinia at 7 in the 
morning. The train stopped and split up into six 
sections of ten cars each. As far I could judge, the 
workers were relieved also. An engine then hauled 
ten of the cars, including my own, along the siding. 
We traveled about 15 minutes and reached the sta- 
tion of Treblinka. The train did not stop at the 
station but continued for about five minutes, and we 
came to a forest. There a gate was opened, and the 
train entered and stopped. By knocks on the car 
doors, we were ordered to be ready to leave. Sud- 
denly the doors were opened. Opposite the train 
stood a line of men armed with sticks and clubs, yell- 
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ing in all languages, Polish, Yiddish, and German: 
“Out of the cars, quickly!” They fell upon us with 
blows and everyone tried to get out of the car as 
quickly as possible and avoid being beaten, so that 
some were trampled. Behind this armed chain stood 
twelve Ukrainians with firearms ready to shoot, and 
behind them, four S.S. men with pistols, and wild 
dogs on leash. We were made to halt before the sta- 
tion, formed in ranks and counted. The S.S. officer, 
looking at his wrist watch, commanded: “Within one 
minute everyone will remove his shoes and socks, tie 
them together and hold them in his hands; and every- 
body not ready will be shot.” Everybody was ready 
within a minute. 

We came to a group of men lined up in two ranks 
on either side of us. We had to run this gauntlet, 
shoes in hand, urged on by sticks and clubs. The 
ground was covered with sharp stones so that our 
feet were bruised and wounded. Many failed to come 
through this ordeal alive. We came to the courtyard 
where we found a great pile of shoes about the height 
of a three story building. We had to throw our shoes 
on top of this pile and run back through the gaunt- 
let. Then we were ordered to halt and the men 
were segregated from the women. They took the 
women to a hut with a roof but no walls. They 
ordered us men to disrobe completely and to hold all 
our clothes in one hand, and in the other our docu- 
ments, money, and valuables. The women too, had 
to undress, leaving their clothes behind on the 
ground; and they were marched naked through the 
gate into an area enclosed by a high fence. We men 
had to take our clothing and documents in hand and 
run once more. We had to throw our documents and 
money into open trunks and our clothing onto a very 
high pile. While running we heard a fearful, pro- 
tracted screaming from the fenced-in area for about 
one minute or two, and after that, silence. Then we 
were driven on the run back to the hut where the 
women’s clothes lay and made to take them and bring 
them to the pile of clothing. In this way we had to 
run the gauntlet several times. Behind this gauntlet 
of men armed with sticks (they were Jews as I saw 
immediately) stood Ukrainians ready to shoot the 
men in the gauntlet if they did not beat the running 
Jews hard enough. Throughout this whole procedure 
I was desperately trying to understand just what 
was happening to us and how one could escape. 
While running, I managed to throw out a question 
to the Jews standing in rank: “What will happen 
to us? What can be done to escape?” but I got no 
answer. Finally, one of them managed to hiss, “See 
if you can get dressed again.” When I again reached 
the clothing pile I jumped out of line and swiftly 
put on a pair of trousers and a coat over my naked 
body and ran back in the opposite direction. I was 
able also to put on a pair of shoes from the pile and 
to get into rank, and taking a stick, I began to do 
what the others were doing. Some near me shoved 
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me aside because they were afraid, but at last I found 
a place where I was allowed to stand undisturbed 
and to yell with the others and to strike. 


Four S. S. men stod apart and watched how the 
whole spectacle developed. Occasionally they would 
single out some Jew with a sturdy physique from 
among the runners and make him stand aside. After 
they had gathered together all the women’s clothing, 
the naked Jews did not return any longer. In a 
moment, I again heard the frightful shrieking, lasting 
one minute or two, and then silence. We men in the 
ranks were sent to the clothing pile and made to put 
it in order. All the clothing had to be sorted. In the 
meantime, the S.S. men brought the eleven .persons 
who had been taken aside from the group and or- 
dered them to dress. I too seized this opportunity 
to dress properly. 

Before I had quite finished I heard a shrill whistle. 
Ail the Jews who were engaged in work at the 
clothing pile began to run desperately toward the 
train. I did the same. When I got to the tracks I 
found that ten more cars had arrived. We were ar- 
ranged in line parallel to the railroad tracks, just 
as the men I had seen upon the arrival of our car. 
Here I had the first opportunity to look around me 
for a few moments and try to discover where I was. 
It was a large area of about a square kilogram with 
a barbed-wire fence around it. The fence was well 
screened because it was covered with hedges. At 
some distance I saw a column of smoke. 


When the doors of the cars were opened, the 
same spectacle was repeated as before. We were 
forced to yell and drive the Jews out of the cars. 
From one car an old Jew came out, stumbling. An 
S.S. man approached and ordered us to take him to 
the “hospital”. Another old Jew emerged and the 
S.S. man consigned him to me and said, “This one 
to the hospital, too.” I of course had no idea what to 
do since I did not know what or where the hospital 
might be, so I followed the one before me. He 
marched his old man toward the column of smoke, 
and I followed. When we arrived I saw a trench ten 
metres wide and ten metres deep, leading toward the 
fenced-in courtyard. At the bottom of the trench a 
fierce fire was burning, and I could see human 
bodies being consumed. One S.S. man and ten armed 
Ukrainians were posted there. The S. S. man ordered, 
“Undress them and put them down below.” So that 
I might make no mistake I did exactly as my pre- 
decessor. We undressed the two old Jews and made 
sit on the-edge of the trench. In the meantime other 
old Jews were brought to the “hospital,” and when 
ten of them sat ready on the edge of the trench they 
were shot in the back by the Ukrainians and fell into 
the trench. I went back to the train and then, every- 
thing happened exactly as with the earlier cars, last- 
ing until noon. 
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At 12 we had to form in ranks before the com- 
mander. An S.S. men ordered the eleven new men to 
line up opposite, in front of the commander. Of 
course I stepped out and lined up with the new ones. 
It turned out that instead of eleven we were thirteen. 
I saw that Z, too, was one of us. As he told me later, 
he saved himself exactly as I had. The S.S. man be- 
came very angry and ordered that the illegal ones, 
whom he said he had, of course, immediately recog- 
nized, should confess at once or they would come to 
a bitter end. He pulled out his revolver, threatened 
us, shot in the air, stormed, and we, of course, did not 
confess. Finally he ordered us to step back. 

I tried to find out as much as possible about our 
situation and particularly about ways to escape. I 
permitted myself to speak with every one of our com- 
rades in suffering and to inquire what they knew. 
When I spoke about ways to escape they regarded me 
as crazy. It is impossible to speak of escape. It is 
madness to entertain such ideas. That was the answer 
of everyone, and they refused to discuss the question 
further. My friend Z found out that his child had 
been brought in on a train from Czenstochow, and 
this fact made him lose all desire for life. He said 
that after the loss of his child it did not matter what 
happened to him and it was not worth trying to 
escape. 

I learned that the one among us who had been 
here longest had come only three weeks before. The 
majority was here for only four to ten days, and 
every morning a number of men would be taken off, 
never to be seen again, and replaced by new men in 
the manner I had seen. Our work day lasted from 
7 in the morning until 12 noon, and from 1 until 6 
in the evening. We had to receive the transports 
and drive on continual streams of Jews, with in- 
tervals during which we sorted clothing, shoes and 
valuables. Every day we were mustered for inspec- 
tion, and each time we were counted. In the evening, 
everybody had to be in our barrack; the windows had 
to be open. Opposite the only window which did not 
face the courtyard was a watch tower with a search- 
light to light up our windows. 


* ¥ * 


Behind the fence was what was called the “camp 
of corpses” and there we were not permitted to ap- 
proach. Two young men managed to sneak over 
from there to our side. From what they told us I can 
relate the following: There were about 500 Jews 
working there, and eight barracks built for 7000 
men. The naked persons who were brought there 
were herded into the barracks and told they were 
going to be bathed. When a group of victims had 
been assembled in the building, it was flooded with 
gas. Those remaining outside comprehended what 
was happening and refused, of course, to enter the 
cels. Then the S. S. men, Ukrainians, and dogs got 
to work and the Jews were forced into the buildings. 
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This was the source of the screaming we heard on 
every occasion. When everybody was inside the 
doors were closed for fifteen minutes, and when they 
were opened again, everybody within was dead. The 
five hundred Jews occupied there had the task of re- 
moving the bodies and carrying them to a fire trench 
on the other side of the barrier of the death camp. 
Those five hundred lived under horrible psycholog- 
ical and physical conditions and they were given very 
little to eat. Every day about ten or twelve of them 
killed themselves. Because of the nature of their 
work, they all reeked of the odor of death gas; and 
those two who came to us were also betrayed by that 
special aroma and they were driven out from among 
us. 


At one.end of our courtyard, some distance away, 
stood another building. There dwelt what were 
called the “Hofjuden” (Jews of the court), about 
one hundred artisans, carpenters, locksmiths, elec- 
tricians, and tailors, and a dozen musicians. These 
men had been brought here about four months in 
advance of the general expulsion from Warsaw, and 
had set up the camp. They wore clothing with yellow 
stripes and lived completely segregated, meeting the 
others only at the noon-time meal. They worked 
only in special institutional shops and were allowed 
to have no contact with what went on, as described 
above. The twelve musicians were forced to play 
nightly at banquets. It was said that in this group 
there was a driver who had established friendly rela- 
tions with the Germans and frequently went outside 
the camp with them. When the expulsion in War- 
saw began, he drove there with the Germans and 
brought back his wife and child. A few days later 
he and his wife and child had escaped from the camp 
in an automobile. This occurrence is something 
they cannot forget and it annoys them frightfully. I 
myself once heard an S.S. man say: “That dirty dog! 
When we catch him he will learn that there are 
deaths worse than by shooting or beatings.” 


As I have already related, out task was to sort 
clothing. At one of the last inspections, the Com- 
mander delivered the following lecture to us: “You 
must examine these clothes carefully, look through 
the pockets for money sewed in concealed places, as 
well as other goods, and bring all concealed money 
to one appointed place. You know very well where 
Jews are accustomed to hide their money. I am not 
surprised,” he continued, “that you behave in this 
way. After all, you are men and you believe that 
you may be able to save yourselves with this money. 
But what we will do with you—this is a question of 
our policy. America and England are applying their 
own policy against us, too.” 

During the four days of my stay in the camp, 
110,000 (?Translator) Jews were brought to the 
camp in the manner I have described above and sent 
to the death camp. These transports came from Hol- 
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land, France and Vienna, and the remainder from 
Poland. Foreign Jews came to us, apparently, on 
special express trains, in which there were benches 
and passable arrangements. Each one of them had 
his number which was also marked upon his goods, 
and their ashes were gathered and packed in boxes. 
What they did with them afterwards, I do not know. 


* * * 


After some time, I managed to win over two 
young fellows for my plan of escape, by convincing 
them that there was nothing to lose. There was only 
the question of how to carry it out. The S.S. com- 
mander said at one of the inspections that there was 
no use entertaining any ideas of escape because, as 
he said, it was impossible. If any of us should suc- 
ceed in passing the fence, which was hardly likely, 
he would soon learn that he could go no farther. But 
if, against all probabilities, one should manage to 
reach freedom, then he might be sure that within a 
short time he would be recaptured. “I can promise 
you that by December 31st of this year not a single 
Jew will remain alive.” 

As I discovered later, it was impossible to escape 
during the day. From 7 in the morning, when we 
were allowed to leave our barrack, until 7 in the 
evening when we had to return, we were under 
constant guard. If anyone was missing from the 
group it would be noticed immediately. I decided 
that for this purpose it was necessary somehow to 
be outside the barracks at night. Before 6 o'clock 
in the evening, I wrapped up my two comrades 
within bundles of clothing and placed them on top 
of the pile. My friend Z did the same for me. Each 
of us took as much money and other valuables as he 
could manage and hid them in his clothing. In addi- 
tion, each of us found a large kitchen knife in one of 
the piles, for we decided that if caught we would not 
submit without resistance. 

After 6 in the evening, quiet prevailed. I made 
myself some leeway in the pile covering me, so as to 
be able to hear what was going on. The Ukrainian 
guard was changed. I waited until dark. At 8:30 
I left the pile and released my two comrades from 
their bundles. It was, as I remember distinctly, the 
night of Hoshannah Rabah (after the High Holi- 
days), which happened to be a memorial day for my 
father’s death. We dug burrows for ourselves under 
the clothing pile so that we might put our heads out 
and look around. We waited tensely. Every half 
hour the guard made a circuit of the area, and in 
addition, the searchlight lit up the pile of clothing 
at regular intervals. We supposed that at midnight 
there would be some change in the guard routine 
and we decided to wait longer. When we saw that 
until one o'clock everything followed the same 
routine, we decided that when the searchlight was 
turned off at one we would get out. While we were 
still on the mound of clothing, we noticed that the 
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fire in the cremation trenches was sending forth par- 
ticularly large clouds of smoke during the night. 
Apparently something had been poured on the fire. 
We decided then to cross back of the wall of smoke 
and to proceed under its cover. 


At five minutes past one we left our burrows in 
the clothing pile and crawled noiselessly toward the 
trench. We succeeded in arriving beyond the smoke 
unnoticed, but there we encountered a barbed wire 
fence. The ground was broken here, and we dug with 
our hands and knives under the fence and passed 
beyond. We then found ourselves in a dense wood. 
We walked straight ahead, and after several minutes, 
we found another barbed wire fence barring our path 
as before. The ground underneath it was hard and 
we could not dig it up. We had no other way than 
to climb over the barbed wires. We had gloves of 
double thickness, but we managed to get over only 
with many scratches; and we continued our route. 
After several minutes we came to a third barbed- 
wire fence, but negotiated that quickly and pro- 
ceeded into the woods. At three-thirty we reached 
the end of the woods and saw a village. Within the 
General Government there is still a curfew until 
about 5 in the morning, so I advised my friends not 
to continue onward but to wait in the woods until at 
least 5:30. One of them did not wish to wait, but 
went directly towards the village. We lost sight of 
him soon, and shortly afterwards we heard a loud 
barking of dogs; apparently our friend had aroused 
them. We know nothing about his fate thereafter. 

At 5:30 we left the woods in search of a highway. 
We met a woman who showed us the road. We de- 
cided to choose the road to Warsaw. We walked for 
three days, spending the nights in the forest. We 
had only dry bread to eat. One day after Succoth 
we arrived in Warsaw and the first thing we did was 
to buy new clothes in the Old Clothes Market, be- 
cause our own clothes were torn and might arouse 
suspicion. I also haved off the hair of my head be- 
cause I had a prison haircut which might arouse 
suspicion. 

* * * 


In Warsaw I parted from my friend and tried to 
go into the ghetto to look for my sister, but without 
success. In any case, I heard that my sister was no 
longer there. I decided therefore to 20 tO eres 
(of course, I obtained all the necessary Aryan docu- 
ments in Warsaw). After long search I found my 
business friends, namely and , and in 
AdditION A1SO ....vvsmeeeeee (@ Christian woman who once 
worked for us). All three are now here with me. 
All three, of course, were astonished to see me again, 
since they knew that I had been expelled from 
awweneeeny aNd this was the first time they had ever seen 
an expelled person return. We decided to flee (to a 
neighboring country). We arrived at the border of 
NEAL creer, ANG Made contact with cer- 
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tain smugglers who would help us cross the border. 
The necessity was urgent because, as we learned, 
within eight days they were going to clear out the 
place where we then were. My three companions 
FETULMEK CO caaceeeeenseiereee , and I was to make the first at- 
tempt to get into the neighboring country, so as to 
make it possible for them to come as well. A group 
of about ten of us went with the smugglers to the 
border; each was supposed to pay about 20,000 
zlotys which is about $500, but we were fooled by 
the smugglers because they took the money and left 
us in the forest by ourselves. After eleven days in the 
forest we eventually returned. I then went back to 
Bist | where the ghetto was still in 
existence. We, of course, lived outside the ghetto as 
Axyans, for it was dangerous to live inside. 

I had many other troubles in getting papers and 
so on, as did my friends. We were at the point of 
being seized more than once, and only by a miracle 
did we manage to escape. We had to leave the place 
where we were living mear the CIty -ucseessesssee .. because 
somebody informed against the man who leased the 
house; and I know the name of the informer. 

In February, 1943, we moved to another city, and 
from there I managed to make contact with smug- 
glers and we succeeded after much hardship in 
crossing the border into a neighboring country. 
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Shall We Forget ? 


by Shlomo Katz 


+ HAT CONSCIOUS memory, individual as well 
as collective, is a significant attribute of the hu- 
man race and is instrumental in shaping the pattern 
of our social and personal behavior is an accepted 
axiom. This axiom always presented many alluring 
avenues for speculation. One broad phase of this 
theme is directly pertinent to present day events and 
may prove of great significance for the coming period 
in human history. Broadly stated the subject may be 
expressed in the following questions: What perman- 
ent impression will the present cataclysm leave in 
the spirit of mankind? How long will the memory 
of this war, which already transcends the bounds of 
such conflicts as mankind has known at frequent in- 
tervals in the past, and which may well become an 
experience deep enough to rank as a major catas- 
trophe of the species, live in the consciousness of 
humanity? And, what is even more important, what 
can be done by those who survive in order to trans- 
form the memory of this experience into a civilizing 
force that will tend to prevent the recurrence of such 
calamities? 


Nothing has yet been said on this subject, to my 
knowledge. After four years of declared war, after 
millions of soldiers have lost their lives on the battle- 
fields, millions of civilians have been butchered by 
the Nazi hangmen, and hudreds of thousands of 
civilians have been killed in their homes by air raids, 
we have only reached the stage of discussing post- 
war arrangements concerning boundaries, control of 
the air, and various forms of international federation. 
There is but little indication that the people, the 
hundreds of millions who already have tasted the full 
meaning of the war, have as yet been deeply moved, 
except in so far as immediate suffering is concerned. 
To the extent that inward scars effected by the un- 
paralleled brutality of the enemy and by the flood of 
violence and aggression that has been let loose rise 
into consciousness, it is attempted to find an outlet 
for these emotional and psychic upsets by promises 
of retribution to be visited upon the defeated Axis. 
Some rivalry even appears to be in the making as to 
who is to hang Hitler. 

Whatever the merit of promises of retribution by 
governments in exile and not in exile as a way of 
bolstering morale in the home countries through 
offering an emotional outlet for pent-up feelings of 
revenge, they are otherwise of little importance. 
Whether retribution is a policy to be followed by our 
side in this war is open to question, even if only by 
reason of the fact that for some crimes there exists 
no adequate retribution. But whether by policy or 
not, when the tide of the war turns decisively in our 
favor and armies of Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, 


Americans, British, and French enter Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, it is not too difficult to foresee that the 
soldiers of these armies will exact such retribution, 
on their own account, as will eclipse anything that 
may be promised officially in the way of punishment 
and reparations. The danger exists, however, that 
once measures of retribution are taken, whether 
officially and “legally” by the victorious allied pow- 
ers, or “spontaneously” by the victorious allied 
armies, war accounts will be considered settled, and 
the nations of the world will proceed to erase the 
memory of what happened from their minds even 
while they are rebuilding their ruined cities. 

Liberals and progressives in the United Nations 
seldom speak of retribution. They are too well able 
to control their emotions to yield to wild-eyed hys- 
teria, and so they dfscuss the future set-up in purely 
social and economic terms—world federation, colo- 
nial autonomy, rational industrial development of 
the planet’s resources, Germany’s and Japan’s future 
political and economic status, etc. All of these are 
undoubtedly vital and necessary bread-and-butter 
matters, but they fail to give due consideration to the 
difficult question: What is to be done about the deep. 
scar that will—or should—be left in human con- 
sciousness by the outburst of atavistic Nazi savagery 
and the merciless bloodshed that will be required 
to subdue it? Will it suffice merely to comb our hair 
back over the place where the skull was broken and 
where, perhaps permanent damage was done to the 
brain? 

* * * 


We can only grope for the correct answer to the: 
above questions, for in seeking it we must overcome 
many modern prejudices and superstitions. We have, 
perhaps unfortunately, learned to look for rational 
even if superficial solutions for problems that may 
not have a rational solution at all. We have learned 
to seek forgetfulness of shocking or unpleasant ex- 
periences lest our personalities be warped by their 
remembrance. Broad highways have been paved to 
the doors of psychiatrists in the popular search for 
ephemeral rational “sanity” and for severance of 
complicated emotional knots, when a contrary course 
might have proved far more beneficial, in the long 
run, for the welfare and civilization of mankind even 
if not for its emotional equilibrium. In seeking a 
solution for these questions we might therefore do 
well to free ourselves first of some of these precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, even if we thereby lay our- 
selves open to charges of obscurantism, mysticism, 
and rebellion against scientific reasoning. 

It is necessary, first of all, to view the present war 
as not only a political and economic or even an ideo- 
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logical conflict between one group of nations and 
another, but as an outburst of primeval instincts of 
aggression and violence latent in human nature. The 
political, economic, and ideological phases of the war 
are relatively unimportant. They neither present nor 
solve any moral problems; and the adjustments in 
boundaries, economic advantages or disadvantages, 
and the political nature of the regimes which may be 
set up in various countries after the war will be of 
small significance and temporary nature, as any such 
arrangements always have been. It is in the reaction 
to the other aspect of the war, that outburst of im- 
moral, pagan, savage violence which has been raised 
by the Axis to the level of a principle and which is 
resorted to by the United Nations as a matter of 
necessity and self-defense, that lie the greatest poten- 
tialities for our future advance along the road to 
what are universally accepted among cultured peo- 
ples as higher moral values. But in order to utilize 
the immense reservoirs of emotional reaction to the 
war that are now rapidly accumulating, the hurts, 
the passionate yearning for retribution, the humilia- 
tion that is so keenly felt today by uncounted multi- 
tudes, it is necessary to take steps to the end that 
these feelings shall not be dissipated, to husband this 
emotional energy, and to direct it along the channels 
and in a manner that will bring the maximum good. 
Not to forget the pain and the loss in reconstruction 
should be the policy, but to insist on constant re- 
membrance of every life lost, of every insult and 
humiliation by the aggressor. And the retribution 
that is sure to follow in the wake of the war must 
not be allowed to act as an emotional cathartic, for 
in that case no lasting good would be achieved. Vio- 
lence merely would be added to violence, ending in 
moral exhaustion and emotional stupefaction. 


A similar opportunity probably existed at the end 
of the first World War. Had the western world then 
been prepared emotionally and temperamentally to 
make a moral reckoning of its experience and to 
reach the necessary conclusions, much could have 
been done to implant in the consciousness of man- 
kind a full realization of the horror it had participated 
in and to prevent its recurrence. But the necessary 
qualities were lacking. National interests and aspira- 
tions overshadowed the all-human tragedy that had 
been enacted. Sincere political and economic pro- 
grams were advanced, and some were even tried, at a 
time when much more than that, something like a 
moral revolution, was required to restore the self- 
respect of a species contaminated by its own violence. 
The outcome was failure. The various programs, 
“points”, and systems were watered down and done 
away with in time. The political and economic ad- 
justments gave way in very short order. Demoralized 
and exhausted, the young who participated in the 
carnage and the old who watched it from afar suc- 
cessfully sought forgetfulness. 


Years after World War I, when the chill of the 
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shadows of the coming catastrophe began to be felt, 
a vague realization of the full meaning of the events 
began to reassert itself. In weak and ineffectual ef- 
forts to halt the new tide, an attempt was made to 
bring back in full sharpness a remembrance of the 
recent past. In poster, advertisement, and the printed 
word, an effort was made by some well-meaning 
souls to remind the public of the millions of dead 
and mutilated, of the flood of savagery. Not national 
boundaries, outlets to the sea or territories lost and 
gained in 1918 were the subject of the appeals, but 
photographs of the hopelessly mutilated, hidden 
away from daylight and human view in veterans’ 
hospitals. An attempts was made to revive in the 
mind the meaning of what had happened—f all the 
dead of the battlefields were to march by a certain 
street intersection eight abreast it would take so 
many hundreds of hours or days or weeks. In vain. 
It was too late and too weak an effort. The gold stars 
had long since been taken off the windows. The dead 
were but faded photographs on the piano. The ap- 
peals carried no more emotional weight than similar 
attempts to describe the magnitude of a billion dol- 
lars spent on war—if Methuselah had spent a dollar 
a second every second from the time he reached vot- 
ing age to the present it would only amount to... 

Childish prattle. 

Now we have another opportunity. Will we prove 
capable of utilizing it? 

* * * 


But should we foster memory of hurt done to us, 


as groups or as individuals, it will be asked. Will not 
the harm done by such an insistence on remembering 
be greater than the positive results achieved? Don’t 
we have enough examples to prove such a conten- 
tion? 

Nazi Germany itself may be cited with some jus- 
tice as a case in point. There a group of fanatics who 
renounced sanity and rational reason for all sorts of 
subjective attitudes and “intuition” have seized on a 
real or fancied national humiliation, and over a per- 
iod of years have hatched it into a monstrosity that 
has nearly succeeded in straddling the earth and has 
definitely succeeded in unleashing instincts of viol- 
ence and aggression on a scale unheard of for cen- 
turies. Would not any nurturing of grievances and 
hurts on our part bring similar results? The indivi- 
dual who broods over his grievances may become 
mentally twisted until he is a menace or at best a lia- 
bility to society. And a group that follows this pol- 
icy may likewise undergo a morbid deterioration and 
become transformed either into a paranoid force 
seeking to even old scores or a culturally sterile entity 
stewing in the juice of its own hurt and incapable of 
creative social living. 

These questions are well grounded, and such dan- 
gers undoubtedly exist. But they cannot do away 
with the need to preserve the memory of the present 
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bloodbath, in the same manner as mankind bore in 
mind for ages the memory of a deluge that nearly 
exterminated it. Nor do these dangers preclude the 
possibility of sublimating this memory into a creative 
and civilizing force that may drive the beast within 
man a little deeper and raise the behavior of society 
to a slightly higher plane. 

We cannot do this if we continue to view the pre- 
sent war solely in economic or ideological terms and 
seek solutions accordingly. But the nature of the 
conflict presents us with possibilities that did not 
exist in World War I or in any other war for many 
centuries past. The fact that our antagonists have 
placed themselves almost on an extra-national plane, 
appealing to primitive tribalism and deeply buried 
pre-civilized instincts of aggressive violence, their re- 
jection of any possible comparison between them- 
selves and other peoples, and finally the fact that they 
have found a sympathetic response to their call in 
some circles in our own midst, all of these factors 
make it much easier to develop a strong and lasting 
emotional reaction against the wave of horror and 
death after the Axis will have been vanquished, 
without evoking the danger of merely arousing par- 
allel emotional distortions. The fact that Nazism in 
its various manifestations found supporters even 
where it did not seize power makes it possible for us 
to build on the general horror and revulsion at the 
ape remnants within us without falling into the trap 
of new national grudges and animosities. 

To preserve memory it will be necessary to have 
an object on which to center the emotional resent- 
ment and the other psychic and social concomitants 
of the wrongs suffered. And it is in this respect that 
the greatest objections could possibly be raised. It 
might be said: Would you condemn the Germans or 
Japanese for generations to come to be the black 
sheep of humanity, to lead the lives of excommuni- 
cates because of the crimes of their military and poli- 
tical leaders at one stage of their history? Aren’t the 
majority of Germans innocent of the deluge of blood 
their Fuehrer has loosed upon the world? Why con- 
sign them to the role of a scapegoat nation to bear 
forever the mark of Cain? 

This need not be the case at all. As was pointed 
out before, the elements of the situation are such 
that in preserving a vivid memory of the war, of its 
atrocities and brutal exterminations, it will not be 
necessary to single out any one national group, Ger- 
man or Japanese, as the repository of our aversion. 
The principles of Fascism as they have been ex- 
pounded in Germany, Italy, or Japan appeal to the 
individual rather than to specific national groups. 
War, aggression, violence, reversion to animal values 
are glorified not only in so far as they are practiced 
by the German, Italian, or Japanese peoples, but as 
virtues in themselves, and these values meet with 
sympathetic recognition whether they appear in 
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Berlin or Madrid, in Rome or in some Bund summer 
camp in New Jersey. The protective reactions against 
any future manifestation of the above features of 
Nazism or Fascism can therefore be crystallized and 
directed against a principle rather than a people, 
against individual representatives of the hated ideol- 
ogy whose names may be “immortalized” as symbols 
of things one does not do if one is still to be counted 
a human being fit to associate with others of the 


species. 
¥* * * 


How long should we remember and what forms 
should this remembrance assume if it is to become 
a fructifying cultural factor? 

The answer to the first part of the question is 
easy. Forever, or at least for a very long time, as 
long a period historically as would serve to prevent 
another such outburst, and until such a time as the 
shame and the hurt at what we have done and what 
was done to us becomes a part of our instinctive re- 
actions. There can be no compromise on this matter. 
Individually, moderns have shown a_ remarkable 
capacity for not nourishing memories. (And even in 
those cases where the opposite has been true, the 
tempo and organization of our life has usually pre- 
vented our experiences from becoming a group heri- 
tage, something that could more easily be accom- 
plished in communities that led a more isolated ex- 
istence.) As groups, national or other types of social 
units, the danger now consists in a willingness to 
compromise and in a readiness to accept compensa- 
tion. What was done to the Czechs, the Poles, the 
Jews, the Russians may be forgotten in exchange for 
some territory, or other “repatriation”. 

It is this that should be prevented, the meeting 
at some peace conference after “it’s all over” with an 
attitude that what was done cannot be undone any- 
way, and therefore it is necessary to make the best 
of the bargain, set up some precautions for the 
future and leave it at that. Should this occur, and the 
Pole, the Jew, or the Czech meet with the men who 
only recently wore the brown shirts of Nazism on 
terms of businesslike equality discussing terms and 
reparations, that would be perhaps the greatest calam- 
ity of all; and the experiences of Warsaw and Lidice, 
the exterminations and the humiliation to human 
worth would be as much a waste of suffering as was 
the first World War. 

As to the forms that remembrance should as- 
sume, much experimentation would have to be done. 
But there are certain historial precedents, which al- 
though not entirely applicable to the present case, 
may cast some light on this subject. The Polish 
people, suffering national martyrdom for centuries, 
cherished the memory of their humiliations and trans- 
formed them into a force contributing to their na- 
tional survival. So did other national groups. It is 
true that when Poland regained its national inde- 
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pendence in 1919 it practiced some of the very 
wrongs that had been inflicted upon it. But the fault 
in this case may be ascribed in part to the purely 
national character of their grievances and their insis- 
tence on keeping them a national matter. Social, 
religious, and labor movements in the past had crys- 
tallized group experiences and memories into insti- 
tutions promising much for the future and had 
evolved an elaborate ritual of commemorations and 
days of celebration that could have accomplished 
much for mankind, had they, too, not feared so much 
lest any shadow of a doubt be cast on the scientific 
nature of these institutions and had they not suc- 
cumbed in the end to the compromising mood of 
“give a little, take a little,” and above all to the fad 
of sneering at any insistence on “morbid memories.” 


Among the Jews especially—a people that for 
centuries has been schooled in remembering by the 
simple device of their neighbors not allowing them 
to forget—there are to be found institutions and cus- 
toms established for this purpose. These are mostly 
moribund now, but functioned very effectively for 
centuries. There are the days of fasting accompanied 
by appropriate ceremonies. And it is remarkable how 
effective they were. To this day, some twenty-five 
centuries after the event, millions of Jews in Europe 
could feel as keenly about the calamity of the de- 
struction of the temple in Jerusalem as if it were a 
personal misfortune that had befallen them only 
recently. The reading of Jeremiah’s Lamentations on 
the ninth day of Ab helped keep the feeling of loss 
and of suffering very fresh. What the Jews once did 
by way of institutionalizing memory through litera- 
ture, liturgy, and, in other instances, music can be 
repeated, and in this way strong memories can be 
kept vivid and yet be freed of the harshness and 
violence of grudges. Those slaughtered in pogroms 
in the Ukraine in 1648 were remembered in special 
readings and fast days for nearly three centuries, 
while the countless deaths of 1918 were forgotten 
before a decade had passed. In innumerable syna- 
gogues and Jewish homes in Europe until recently 
(and perhaps to this day) one wall of the house had 
a small square left unpainted and unwhitewashed as 
a constant reminder of something that was done 
that could not and must not be forgotten. After the 
expulsion from Spain in 1492 a ban was pronounced 
against ever again entering a country that had treated 
Jews as Spain had done. 


It does not follow that these or closely parallel 
methods need be invoked in the present instance. 
“Should we perhaps declare Berlin, or Munich, or 
Tokyo unholy ground and string barbed wire around 
it as a reminder for future generations that here 
human nature burst out of bounds?” the cynics will 
ask in derision. Probably not, but should such a step 
prove useful, it might be advisable to do so despite 
our sophisticated distaste for actions that seem so 
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primitive and smack so strongly of ancient super- 
stitions. 


* ” * 


But what about us, Americans, Australians, South 
Africans, who have hardly come in contact with the 
inferno in Europe? How can we get excited about it? 
How can we be deeply shocked or long remember 
something that by fortunate chance we will prob- 
ably not even witness? 

It is true that the “we” referred to above happily 
will not come in direct contact with it. Sons, hus- 
bands, brothers will go across and many of them will 
not return, but the inner tempo of our life will not 
be disturbed deeply. It is not necessary, however, for 
everyone to experience all these things in his own 
person. Instincts are the same in Berlin and London 
and New York, and in the years before the war, as 
well as in a more remote past, we have all demon- 
strated our immanent ability to behave alike. It is to 
be hoped that we have at least reached the stage 
where it is not necessary for one to see in order to 
believe. A great part of our cultural inheritance as 
human beings consists of do’s and don’ts which we 
accept as a matter of fact and without questioning. 
Basic, permanent concepts are accepted in this man- 
ner, so that when one deviates from them one has 
been schooled to feel automatically guilty. It is such 
a reaction to the experience of the present catastrophe 
that should be fostered. 

There are enough educational techinques and facil- 
ities, and enough social pressure can be brought to 
bear, to implant in every child a knowledge of the 
full meaning of what happened, so that any attitude 
or deed of his toward his fellows that even distantly 
resembles it, should make him feel ill at ease and 
wrong. As for the adults, among them, too, ways are 
not lacking. 

It is true that such measures would have to partake 
of the religious in their emotional intensity and com- 
pelling force, if they are to be effective on a world- 
wide scale. Yet in this matter it might be well if we 
afforded ourselves the luxury of developing a neu- 
rosis or two and of suffering some unpleasant dreams 
in decades to come if only these were to act as a 
reminder of and as deterrents to a repetition of the 
present nightmare, rather than seek an easy escape in 
forgetfulness. Smart as we are, it might be a boon 
to mankind if we were to utilize the present planetary 
bloodletting as a foundation upon which to erect a 
taboo against aggressiveness and physical violence, if 
we were to foster a horror of these things that is not 
necessarily rational or scientific, and endow this taboo 
with all the dramatic, and if necessary ritualistic, ap- 
purtenances that might make it strong and effective 
and keep memory alive. 
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The Light that is Shed by the Law 


by S. J. 


OROLEVKY WAS a small town, about the size 
of a man’s hand, and the people living in it 
were but few. The houses therein were of mortar 
and they were both close together and bowed over, 
nor was there any mark of pride in them. And 
were it not, may the Evil Eye be averted from them, 
for the children whistling in the houses and the 
sighing of the children of Israel, lamenting the diffi- 
culties of making a living and: the burdens of taxa- 
tion, were it not for them, one could hardly have 
said that this was a Jewish community at all. There 
was one house in Korolevky, however, that was both 
spacious and dignified. And built over the house was 
a little attic. This house belonged to Asher Baruch 
and Asher Baruch was the rich man of the town. 
Both wealth and plenty dwelt in the house of Asher 
Baruch and his knowledge of the Torah was twined 
round his very vitals. For he was both a great scholar 
and one crowned with possessions. In him did wealth 
and learning find a dwelling-place together. Thus it 
was that his house had the marks of dignity upon it 
and was higher than any other house in the town. 
But the master of the house was himself bowed-over, 
bowed over with the burden of the Torah. And this 
is the story of that house, where the store and the 
dining-room were below and the attic above the 
house. It was in this attic that Asher Baruch sat over 
the Torah and the service of God and pondered the 
Torah both by day and by night. His wife was a 
woman of valor and it was she that carried on the 
business and supported her household in honor, 
while Asher Baruch sat within his attic over the 
study of the Torah and the service of God. Neither 
would he turn the workings of his spirit to the vani- 
ties of this world, nor would he mix in trade; and 
this was the custom in Israel in those days. Thus, 
each night and all the night, would Asher Baruch 
sit, studying by the light of his candle. As for that 
candle, it was neither set in a silver lamp, nor in a 
tin one, nor in an earthen vessel, nor was it fixed 
upright in a hole in the table; rather was it held 
erect in the fingers of Asher Baruch himself. For 
the study of the Torah is fatiguing to man and the 
urge to sleep creeps up upon those who pore over 
the Torah and one must be wary lest sleep should 
come upon one or lest one should nod. Thus it was 
that Asher Baruch held the candle between his fing- 
ers, so that, should he nod or should he even sleep, 
the flame would reach his fingers and he would 
rouse himself again and rise up to the service of the 
Creator. 


Now Korolevsky is close to the town of Sefar 
which is a border-town. And there, in this town, were 
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numbers of smugglers, as is usual. These were smug- 
glers who smuggled cattle from one province into 
another. At night-time, when no one was abroad 
and when there was no one left in the streets, they 
would go forth, crossing the border and returning 
with their cattle. Each night they did this, in the 
darkness, so that the frontier-guards would not see 
them. And only the light from the candle held by 
Asher Baruch shone through the darkness from his 
attic window upon them and guided them to the 
road leading into the town. For great, indeed, is the 
power of the Torah, there are no limits to it, truly. 
Each night and all through the night Asher Baruch 
sat beside his candle and pondered the word of the 
Torah. But the desires of man have neither rest nor 
slackening. And the desire for vain possessions is 
as wide as the mouth of Hell and thus, night after 
night, the smugglers went forth and stole across the 
border and led their cattle across. He sat waking 
and watching through the night and they, too, walked 
and watched. Late in the afternoon, as the dusk drew 
in, Asher Baruch would rise up from his scantly- 
snatched aftertroon nap and would go to the syna- 
gogue to say the afternoon and the evening prayers. 
When he had finished his prayers, he would return 
to his home where he would eat and drink a little, 
so that he might say Grace and fulfill the injunction 
concerning the hundred blessings of the day, and in 
order to fortify his body for the study of the Torah. 
Then he would rise and mount up to his attic, where 
he would wipe his eyes with a damp towel and his 
wife would bring him a measure of candles to light 
him through the night in his blessed study of the 
Torah. At that very same hour the smugglers of 
Korolevky would assemble and go forth in little 
groups and parties. Some of them would go to the 
frontier-guards and would sit with them, drinking 
brandy to put them to sleep. Others would wrap their 
feet in straw and bind them up with rags and they 
would rub their bread in garlic, for garlic settles the 
bowels, before they went forth to their work. This 
was their practice for several years and Asher Baruch 
aged from year to year, but he did not forsake his 
study of the Torah. Therein his strength remained 
as it had always been, for there is no strength in man 
for the night, save it be for study. Some slight change 
would seem to have taken place, for it was now his 
wife’s practice to bring him the narrower kind of 
candle. She would say: “As for this Asher Baruch 
of mine, may his life be preserved, his hands have 
grown heavy with old age, his fingers have begun 
are too heavy for him.” But actually there was no 
trembling and it would seem that these thick candles 
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change whatever. Asher Baruch remained Asher 
Baruch and the light remained light, shining as well 
as it ever shone. And every night and all through 
the night, Asher Baruch sat and studied and the 
smugglers crossed the border and kept the frontier- 
guards quiet and crossed back again to the town, 
leading the cattle by the light shed from his candle. 
Nevertheless, man’s strength is not forever; for each 
roan there is an appointed time. And so Asher 
Baruch went the way of all flesh. Asher Baruch died, 
leaving the ways of life to the living. It had been his 
custom to sit up, night after night and all through 
the night, pondering the teachings of the Torah. 
Nor did he cease from his study, although his flesh 
was weary, even on the very day of his death. But 
on the night of his decease he could no longer con- 
tinue his study. His illness seemed to gain the upper 
hand and his strength was drained from him. They 
brought him down to his winter lodgings and put 
him to bed. Nor was his candle kept burning any 
longer. Whereupon the party of smugglers went 
forth and were unable to return. All the night long 
they strayed about the fields without finding their 
own town. In this way, they wandered about all 
through the night, until the light of dawning. When 
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the day dawned, they saw their appointed meeting- 
place from afar. So they went forth as was their 
wont and returned. Upon their return, their master’s 
fury leaped out at them angrily: “May your guts be 
found dangling from without your bellies, cursed 
thieves that you are! Where were you all night 
long? I was making certain that you had been 
caught or that a wild beast had attacked you and had 
devoured all of my goods.” To which they answered: 
“What can we do, master? We wandered about in 
confusion all night, without finding our path. And 
though we sought it all night, we failed to find our 
own town.” Whereupon they told him of the way 
in which they were wont to walk and the way in 
which they were wont to return and how the light 
would guide them so that they would find their way. 
There had been a light shining in the town formerly 
and it was by this light that they were wont to walk 
and this night there was no light there and all was 
darkness in the town. And they said: “It is the light 
of Korolevky that has gone out,” prophesying a 
truth that was beyond them. For, in a few moments, 
it was heard that Asher Baruch had passed on and 
that the light of the Torah was extinguished in 
Korolevky. (Translation by Hilda Auerbach) 


Relie! and Rehabilitation and the Jews 


by Kurt R. Grossman 


“N ATIONAL SOCIALISM regards the liqui- 
dation of the Jews as a social and national 
necessity,” said» Reichs-Minister Alfred Rosenberg. 
If the will of the Nazis prevails, there will not be 
many Jews left in the relief and rehabilitation period, 
about which we have read lengthy discussions dur- 
ing the past month. We all know that the Nazi 
campaign to exterminate the Jews has had consider- 
able success. 

Taking the history of German Jewry as an ex- 
ample, it shows three periods in the ruthless plan of 
extermination. The first period begins on January 30, 
1933, when Hitler came to power, and ends Septem- 
ber, 1935. During this time, when Germany was 
not yet considered sufficiently strong in the military 
sense, the Nazis set in motion the legislative ma- 
chinery with the help of which they excluded the 
Jews from all kinds of professions, one by one, for- 
bidding them to be government officials, doctors, 
lawyers, brokers, etc. In the same period the Nazi 
party police forces, the S. A. and S. S., handled indi- 
vidual cases by direct methods. 

The second period began on September 15, 1935, 
with the notorious Nuremburg Laws which robbed 
the Jews of their rights of citizenship. During this 
period, the state enacted severe laws dealing with the 


Jews, thus relieving the S.A. and S.S. of a certain part 
of their dirty work. 

The third period started in November, 1938, when, 
under the direction of the Reich authorities, pogroms 
were executed. And so began the period of open 
warfare against the Jews which has not yet ended. 
To summarize the result in dry figures: in 1933 
there was in Germany a Jewish population of 564,- 
379. In Austria in 1937 there was a Jewish popula- 
tion of 192,000 people. According to the census of 
May, 1939, the Jewish population of Germany and 
Austria together numbered 330,900 persons; for the 
summer of 1943 it has been estimated at 170,000. 

The war first begun against German Jewry has 
since been extended to all of Europe. Here, too, the 
results have been calamitous. Of the pre-war Jewish 
population of 8,300,000 in Axis-occupied or domin- 
ated countries, more than 3,000,000 are believed to 
have perished by September 1, 1943. The propor- 
tion of casualties is higher than for any of the Allies. 
These mass casualties are not entirely due to the 
wholesale slaughter which has occurred. The mass 
displacement of Jews from their homes and work 
contributed largely to the total. Among the 21,567,- 
203 homeless or displaced persons estimated by the 
Allied governments to be found in Axis Europe, the 
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Jews constitute over five million. In proportion, 
theirs is the worst case. Let us take Poland as an 
example. According to a summary submitted to 
UNRRA, a grand total of 8,616,310 Poles have 
been displaced. This is about 25% of Poland’s pre- 
war population; but, as the following table indi- 
cates, there were 2,525,000 Polish Jews displaced, 
out of a total population of 3,500,000, or more than 
70%. 

Poland is but one example. In other countries the 
ratio is even higher. 


DISPLACED EUROPEAN JEWS 











COUNTRY REFUGEES DEPORTEES DEPORTEFES TOTAL 
(including from one within the 
evacuees) country limits of the 
to another same country 

ALL COUNTRIES 2,391,000 665,000 2,205,000 5,261,000 
Poland SZIANIO —_sssssatsiamninses 2,000,000 2,525,000 
U.S.S.R. 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Germany ZBSDOD: UDO O00 — aasicerosicrsoneceme 445,000 
Austria 100,000 120,000 
Rumania 100,000 285,000 
France 30,000 70,000 100,000 200,000 
Protectorate 25,000 30,000 40,000 95,000 
Slovakia 10,000 60,000 20,000 90,000 
Lithuania 1G GG0 ccc 30,000 40,000 
Latvia BOO sccessccccercrs 15,000 30,000 
Belgium 25,000 50,000 75,000 
Holland 25,000 80,000 105,000 
Yugoslavia 8,000 25,000 33,000 
Greece 3,000 10,000 13,000 
Bulgaria sscisenetes 10,000 10,000 
Other European 

Countries 30,000 DOO) cceaeicdbnscs 35,000 


Taken from a forthcoming book on “The Jewish Refugee” by 
Arieh Tartakower and Kurt R. Grossmann, to be published by 
the Institute of Jewish Affairs. 


Statistics alone give only a pale reflection of the 
situation. Eugene M. Kulischer, in his study on “The 
Displacement of Population in Europe,” published 
by the International Labor Office, describes the fol- 
lowing forms of forced transfer of Jews: 


“(1) Mere expulsion from a territory, the Jews - 


being taken to the frontier of the territory 
they are to leave. This was the procedure 
adopted in regard to the Jews from Alsace and 
southwest Germany, who were taken to the 
French frontier, and also at times in regard to 
the Jews of the Incorporated Provinces, who 
were taken to the General Government and 
there left to their fate. 

Mere expulsion from a city without any as- 
signment of destination, as in the case of the 
Jews expelled from Cracow. 

Expulsion from an area which is to be ‘purged 
of Jews’ and deportation to a special region, 
(e.g., the Lublin reservation), city or town, or 
part of such region, city or town. Since 1940 
this has been the usual practice adopted in 
removing Jews from various German-con- 
trolled territories and deporting them to the 
General Government, or, latterly also, to the 
occupied area of the Soviet Union. 
Deportation within the limits of the same ter- 
ritory; thus the Jews of the General Govern- 
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ment are deported to other cities and towns in 
the same territory, in which ghettos are set up. 
Removal from one part of a city to another, 
by means of setting up of ghettos or segrega- 
tion in specified quarters. 

Removal of Jews conscripted for forced labor 
to special Jewish labor camps.” 

* * * 


“<>? 


“(6) 


In dealing with the various aspects of the relief 
and rehabilitation period, one should keep constantly 
in mind the calamitous features of the post-war 
Jewish problem. An analysis from this point of view 
leads to the same results with regard to each of the 
several special problems connected with the genetal 
question of relief and rehabilitation. 

Hermann Goering in 1936 boasted of his ability 
“to make Germany blockade-proof.” He declared at 
the 1942 harvest thanksgiving rally: “While I do 
not want to see the populations of occupied countries 
suffer hunger and privation, I am firmly resolved that 
if, through enemy measures, privation is unavoid- 
able, it will under no circumstances affect Germany. 
German workers and German laborers will be better 
fed than any others.” With these words Goering 
merely admitted what had already happened. Ac- 
cording to Professor Karl Brandt of Stanford Univer- 
sity, the Nazis soon after their accession to power de- 
veloped the idea of using food as a political instru- 
ment to reward accomplishments, to force coopera- 
tion, or to liquidate enemies and inferior races. In 
German laboratories studies have been made demon- 
strating “that while energy requirements fluctuate ac- 
cording to climate and physical exertion a moderately 
active man needs 2,400 calories a day; that every hour 
of heavy physical effort costs an additional 100-200 
calories; and that a woman can get along with some 
20 per cent fewer calories than a man.” According 
to Fortune magazine (January, 1943: “Hunger 
spreads over Europe”) in Germany food rations cover 
at least 97 per cent of a worker's pre-war diet. There 
are 9 general categories of consumers: five accord- 
ing to age, three according to the kind of work, and 
finally the normal consumer (40 per cent of the 
population). The “normal consumer” gets a total 
of 1,935 calories per day, but it should be borne in 
mind that his meat and fat rations are reduced by 
40 and 60 per cent. “Very heavy workers are given 
3,400 calories, and almost three times as much fat 
and protein as the normal consumer.” In Germany 
every citizen is expected to work and to breed chil- 
dren. If he fails “to fulfill this function he is scarcely 
worth being fed.” Since Jewish children are not 
wanted, it is not very hard to conclude that the 
Jews are regarded as belonging to a caste of those 
unworthy to be fed. Fortune Magazine states: “Ger- 
many has carried her discriminating rationing sys- 
tem into practically all occupied, protected countries.” 
Not only the technique but the spirit of the Nazi 
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food economy has been imposed on the victims. It 
now means selective starvation for the peoples of 
Europe. 

The memorandum which the World Jewish Con- 
gress submitted to the UNRRA conference at Atlan- 
tic City stated that up to September, 1943, 750,000 
Jews in Europe have died as a result of mass-starva- 
tion and epidemics. The reasons for the mass deaths 
are: 

“1. Rations accorded to Jews have been reduced 
in most areas to the sub-mariginal nutrition 
level which spells death by starvation. 

“2. Through physical concentration in the ghettos 
Jews have been cut off from the sustenance 
which despite German requisitioning and 
plunder the products of the countryside still 
offer to the rural populations of occupied 
Europe.” 

To illustrate the desperate situation of the Jews, 
we should recall that food rations for Poles in the 
General Government total barely 1400 calories per 
consumption unit. The Jews receive even less, they 
are entitled to “merely half the bread and sugar 
rations of the Poles.” In the excellent study of the 
International Labor Office “The Health of Children 
in Occupied Europe” (Montreal, 1943), we find the 
following statement: “Among the Jewish community 
of Warsaw the death rate in 1941 is reported to have 
been 10 times greater than before the war, having 
risen from 9.7 per thousand in 1936 to 9 per hundred 
in 1941. In the Jewish children’s hospital 23 percent 
of the patients died in the first half of 1941.” 

= * a 

The problem of displaced persons is above all a 
housing problem. It must be assumed that all dis- 
placed persons have lost their original homes, and 
any relief and rehabilitation period will be faced 
with this extremely important problem. Certainly 
not a Jewish problem alone. But it should not be 
forgotten that the shelter granted to Jews in con- 
centration and labor camps, never inspected by the 
International Red Cross authorities, is certainly worse 
than the conditions of other categories of displaced 
populations. The functions of UNRRA include “to 
arrange with the international authority controlling 
relief supplies for Europe for the requirements of 
displaced persons, including food, clothing, tempor- 
ary housing and medical supplies.” 

The Interallied Committee on Post-War Require- 
ments suggested in a memorandum which guided the 
deliberations in Atlantic City that the utmost should 
be done to prevent unorganized or unauthorized 
movements of populations. Logically, the memo- 
randum states “that the first impulse of nearly all 
displaced persons on the removal of enemy control 
from the area in which they are situated will be to 
make for home; this may happen even when the 
homes are not immediately accessible.” Such a natural 
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barrass the military and other authorities, spread 
disease, and increase social and economic confu- 
sion.” I do not know whether the suggestion of 
freezing and controlling the movements of displaced 
persons is the right way to bring relief and succor to 
the Jews whose “overwhelming majority has been 
driven out of their homes and imprisoned in ghettos 
or in concentration camps under the most abominable 
housing conditions.” The World Jewish Congress 
in its memorandum stated as an example that “the 
Germans crowded the Jewish third of the city’s 
population into about 7 per cent of Warsaw’s build- 
ings. Some five hundred thousand Jews were herded 
into an area containing 1,692 houses of which 162 
had been completely destroyed and 171 were factory 
and office buildings.” The Interallied Committee on 
Post-War Requirements recognizes this problem. In 
its judgment “The problem of shelter falls into two 
parts—temporary accommodation at collecting points 
and on frontiers.” The problems of the imprisoned 
Jews are, of course, not solved immediately once the 
areas in which they live have been freed and we 
understand that it will be quite impossible for them 
to just make for home. Perhaps there are no homes 
there anymore, or their homes have been robbed of 
all furniture, as usually happened. As the memo- 
randum of the Interallied Committee on Post-War 
Requirements puts it: “The problem of temporary 
accommodation will call for a different solution in 
different regions. . . . Wherever possible existing 
buildings, camps, barracks, hospitals and other pub- 
lic buildings should be used.” 

The shelter problem is closely connected with the 
question of repatriation. At the UNRRA confer- 
ence Russia submitted an amendment which was 
adopted and according to which the Director General 
must give priority to Russia and other countries “that 
have been the greatest victims of the war.” Similar 
provision might well be made for European Jewry 
for whom the war has already lasted more than 
ten years. 

It is hard to visualize the fact that the whole 
Jewish population in wide areas has been robbed of 
its clothing and not been allowed to replace them 
by purchase. Even when Jews received ration cou- 
pons for clothing, they did not have enough money 
to buy any. The memorandum of the World Jewish 
Congress speaks “of the systematic pillaging” of 
private belongings “by the military and police author- 
ities of the Reich and its satellites.” The clothing 
drive by the U. S. Government, now under way, is in 
itself a very important admission of the pressing 
nature of this problem in general. Here again we 
should face the truth that the Jewish population, as 
far as it is still alive, will have lost everything, all 
clothing and all linen. We will meet hundreds of 
thousands of Jews in rotten rags as a living example 
of a fulfilled promise the Nazis have made “to liqui- 


movement, in the opinion of the authors, might “em- date this inferior race.” 
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Displacement, lack of food and clothing logically 
leads to the question of health. We have learned 
that starvation is the most widespread disease. The 
investigation by the International Labor Office al- 
ready cited, states: “Malnutrition and undernourish- 
ment have resulged in the general undermining of 
physical resistance.” Tuberculosis is spreading disas- 
trously. In the Netherlands, the death rate from 
tuberculosis rose from 41 per 100,000 in 1939 to 
59.2 in 1941. In Greece tuberculosis is wreaking 
such havoc among the population that it scarcely 
seems possible to build enough sanatoria to take 
eare of all the cases. In Poland, a report on the con- 
ditions in Warsaw notes an increase in tuberculosis 
cases of 113 per cent among the non-Jewish and 
435 per cent among the Jewish population, as com- 
pared with the pre-war figures. (P. 22 of the ILO 
report.) “Malaria has reappeared in areas where it 
had been stamped out and diphtheria epidemics are 
also reported from various countries, with a high 
proportion of fatal cases.” Netherlands, with better 
average conditions than in Poland, had an increase 
of 180 per cent in the death rate from dipththeria. 
Prophylactic measures are hampered by the fact that 
anti-diphtheria innoculation causes a physiological 
shock which is dangerous to already weakened organ- 
isms. The ILO report states: “In the General Gov- 
ernment of Poland, typhus, which first broke out in 
the ghettos, is now spreading among all classes of 
the population. According to information supplied 
by the Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
in London, the number of cases increased from an 
average of 480 a year before the war to 2,367 in the 
first quarter of 1941, 6,926 in the second quarter, 
13,786 in the third. Typhoid fever, dysentery, and 
infantile diarrhoea also rampant in Poland, as in 
other occupied countries.” 

As stated in the memorandum of the World Jew- 
ish Congress: “Of 17,800 victims of spotted typhus 
in Warsaw in 1941, 15,759 or nearly nine-tenths 
were Jews.” Therefore, the UNRRA, is faced with 
the following tremendous problems: 

(1) The prevention of the transmission of dis- 
eases to healthy populations through large- 
scale movements of displaced persons. 

(2) The treatment of the sick, of persons await- 
ing repatriation or in process of repatriation 
and, where possible, the improvement of their 
state of health and the prevent of disease 
amongst them. 

There are other specific Jewish problems: child- 
aid for an estimated number of 1,000,000 children, of 
whom hundreds of thousands may be orphans. Chil- 
dren who lived under abnormal conditions, not only 
regarding food and shelter but also in the educational 
field, will need our help. Let us face the truth that 
a new Jewish slum-generation has been created and 
their integration to normal conditions will be, in 
itself, no easy task. 
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There is another important problem, the problem 
of identification, which so far has not been treated 
very extensively. To prevent disastrous confusion 
after hostilities have ceased, contact should be estab- 
lished as early as possible with the displaced persons. 
How far-reaching this problem is, we can imagine 
when we read what the Interallied Committee on 
Post-War Requirements says about the technical 
side: “In the event of a breakdown of local admini- 
stration it may be necessary to supplement official 
channels of communication by a direct approach to 
the displaced persons by means of radio messages, 
posters, leaflets and announcements in churches, food 
offices, railway stations and other public centers. All 
these statements should emphasize the fact that dis- 
placed persons should report to a center indicated in 
order that they may be provided with food, clothing, 
shelter, and transport to their homes.” 

* * * 

UNRRA, under the leadership of Herbert H. 
Lehman, who wants “to help people to help them- 
selves” by making possible a world in which the four 
freedoms have a chance of realization, has established 
the principle of determining “the relative needs of 
the populations, the diverse conditions caused by dis- 
criminatory treatment during the rule of the Axis 
powers.” In his address, accepting the directorship of 
UNRRA, Lehman declared: “The nations and peo- 
ples who have suffered most directly from this war 
will not easily or willingly become recipients of 
relief.” The Jews who had to suffer as no other peo- 
ple on the earth because of discrimination for reli- 
gious and racial reasons, subscribe wholeheartedly to 
Mr. Lehman’s declaration. 

It should not be forgotten that the destitute Chil- 
dren of Israel were excluded even from the applica- 
tion of the Prisoner of War Convention, which has 
been recognized by forty-seven nations and which is 
also applied for civilian internees. The application 
of the Prisoners of War Convention for the Jews was 
denied since they were given the classification of 
“detained civilians”. In the light of Jewish suffer- 
ings, one is stunned to read in a letter by the Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross on October 29, 
1943, in answer to a petition that he do everything 
in his power to obtain for the Jews the benefits of the 
Prisoners of War Treaty: 

“The inclusion of any other groups or indi- 
viduals under the protection of the Treaty would 
require that all belligerents would agree to such 
an interpretation, and it would seem an exceed- 
ingly doubtful procedure to jeopardize the smooth 
operation protecting prisoners of war of all races, 
creeds, and political beliefs in an attempt to 
broaden this Treaty to include groups or indivi- 
uals who are not now considered eligible for as- 
sistance under the Treaty.” 

These words are proof of a complete lack of any 
conception of what the Jews have suffered. Since 
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we know that Mr. Davis is certainly not inspired by 
ill-will, this is a striking example of why the Jews 
have been so eager to have their own representa- 
tion in UNRRA. God helps those who help them- 
selves. 

I will not go into the question of whether such a 
representation might have been established if Jews 
had been united at least in this claim. However, we 
should note well that the resolutions adopted make 
specific provision for cooperation with the UNRRA. 
It has been stated: “The resources, personnel and 
skill of voluntary agencies, too, will be needed. 
Within such limits as may be imposed by necessity, 
it should, therefore, be the policy of UNRRA to 
enlist the cooperation of any voluntary relief agencies 
and seek their participation in relief and rehabilita- 
tion measures which they have the competence, per- 
sonnel, and other resources to administer and which 
can be effectively integrated with the UNRRA pro- 
gtam as a whole. So far as feasible these agencies 
should be permitted to operate in the areas of their 
choice.” 

In the interest of the Jews who will survive the 
trial it is essential that the leading Jewish organiza- 
tions come together and submit a plan of Jewish 
action appropriate to the framework of UNRRA. 

The psychological side of the whole problem 
which will face us when we are able to send our 
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Emergency UNRRA squads into the liberated areas 
also deserves careful attention. We will meet situa- 
tions beyond human imagination. We will meet 
Jews who lived for years in daily fear of death. We 
should keep in mind the effect of group differences. 
The foreign relief worker after the last war was thor- 
oughly disliked. To the Jews in need other Jews 
should speak. The field officers of the UNRRA 
should include not only people with general knowl- 
edge of the area but also with specific knowledge of 
its Jewish population. Intimate acquaintance with 
their customs and language will make it far easier 
to accomplish the necessary contact. A deep knowl- 
edge not only of the gross facts of the situation but 
also of psychological and sociological trends, a close 
familiarity with the people with whom the social 
worker is to deal, with their problems, behavior and 
reactions is necessary. In the spirit of Mr. Lehman’s 
declaration, care should be taken not to create beg- 
gars out of the peoples whom we wish to help. The 
field officers of the UNRRA should have not only 
the training in international administration many 
universities are offering now, but they should possess 
the native ability to handle destitute people, to make 
them more easily understand that certain measures 
are in the interests of the liberated people themselves. 


The UNRRA administration should not be com- 
posed of people without convictions who have worked 
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up to certain degrees, but of people with practical 
experience and a gift for organization. Such people 
among Jewish social workers with experience abroad 
should be sought out. We have people who served 
for years in refugee relief organizations. We have 
experienced men and women who were active in 
Jewish community life. As I understand the inten- 
tions of Governor Lehman, the first public servant 
of mankind, his staff will be chosen on a merit basis, 
and I hope sincerely that the adventitious circum- 
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stances of citizenship status will not be a decisive fac- 
tor in choosing the staff for the international aegncy, 


Jews, who have had to complain not so much 
of a lack of declarations of sympathy as of a lack of 
practical help, are deeply interested in cooperation 
in the field of relief and rehabilitation. They are 
eager to see realized for the remnants of their people 
the famous sixth article of the Atlantic Charter: 
Freedom from fear and want. 


ADVOMTIOVNAA PME SAA ATU SEAR 


THE SEEKER 


DER GBHER (“HE THAT STANDS 
NoT STILL”), a narrative poem in 
two volumes, by Menachem Bor- 
eisha. New York, 1943. 


This is not so much a review as a 
tribute and a protest. The tribute is 
offered respectfully to the author of 
“Der Geher”, but at whom the pro- 
test is directed, God alone knows. A 
work of the first rank has appeared in 
Yiddish. It will be read in the ori- 
ginal by a few hundred people, of 
whom by no means all will have the 
intellectual endurance to see the ad- 
venture through. It will not—unless by 
a miracle—appear in English; and 
were it to appear in English, only a 
handful would understand its import. 
Yet it is a permanent addition to Jew- 
ish literature—one might add, to the 
mausoleum of Jewish classics. 


Whose is the fault? The author’s, 
for his obstinate integrity, which made 
him choose a vanished world (an un- 
reconstructable world, too) as the the- 
atre of his action, and a difficult form 
(yet the only right form) as his me- 
dium of expression? History's, for its 
destruction of the theatre and the audi- 
ence? Modern Jewry’s, for its ignor- 
ance of its antecedents, immediate and 
remote? Perhaps it is foolish to use 
the word “fault” in this connection; 
and its only justification is the feeling 
that something is wrong when a work 
of this kind seems foredcomed to per- 
manent eclipse. 

A nobody was born in a Russian 
Jewish village about a century ago. 
From childhood on this nobody was 
afflicted with the seeker’s curse. He 
grew up into a schlimihl, a kabtzan, an 
underdog; and in cbscurity and wretch- 
edness he set himself the loftiest ideals 
of honesty, purity and understanding. 
The story of his intellectual and spirit- 
ual Odyssey make up the substance of 
these two volumes. The acompaniment 
is the misery of his worldly destiny, the 


background is the rich and compli- 
cated civilization of the Pale of Settle- 
ment. 


That civilization was not wholly con- 
temporaneous with the surrounding 
Civilization. Many of its points of ref- 
erence lay far back in time and in other 
worlds; Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
Isaiah and Amos, Bachya ibn Pakudah, 
Moses Maimonides and Chasdai Cres- 
cas; more recently and nearer in space, 
the Besht and Shnaiur Zalman. Where 
it was contemporaneous with the sur- 
rounding civilization, it had a colora- 
tion all its own. Noah Markon, the 
Ulysses of this spiritual epos (he is 
not a wise, worldly and cunning Ulys- 
ses, rather a helpless Jude the Obscure ) 
struggles with man and God, and the 
language of his inner experience is in- 
telligible only to those who have some 
knowledge of the accumulated herit- 
ages of his world. So much is this the 
case that the author, who dedicates the 
book “To my children and their gen- 
eration” must add a glossary, explain- 
ing in Yiddish who the Musserniks 
were, who the Ger Tzedek, the Chabad 
Chassidim, the mystics and writers of 
the Jewish past; and what the words 
Ein Sof, and M’kor and G’zerath Tach 
mean. 


It is an immense and powerful re- 
construction of all Jewish history in a 
cross section of Jewish life at the 
chosen time and place of action. 
Strange and terrible figures, startling 
legends, break into the narrative to 
illuminate the search of the wanderer: 
Akibah riding his horse into Tiberias 
on the Sabbath, to speak with his old 
pupil, Rabbi Meir; the Ger Tzedek be- 
trayed by Jews; Jesus in converse with 
Satan. Yet the theme is all-human. 
Here is a worm of a man who, in utter 
adversity, will have only the truth; 
who stumbles and falters, but becomes 
erect again; who believes that some- 
where there is, for him, the bubble of 


the dust, a reception prepared into 
divinity. 

Against him are arrayed the savag- 
eries of life; the vested interests of the 
Jewish world, its obscurantism, its 
superstitions, its snobberies and in- 
trigues; and the forces of the outside 
world, Czarist Russia, its police, pog- 
roms and soul snatchers. On his side 
are the affirmations of the Jewish 
world, souls like himself, stronger and 
more “successful” men with glimpses 
of this little man’s meaning; also the 
affirmations of the outside world, pea- 
ants, workers, intellectuals. In turn a 
Rebbi, a peddler, a shop-keeper, a 
mashgiach in a slaughter-house, a 
night watchman, a worker in the 
forest, he meets with every type of 
human being, finds friends and foes 
everywhere, moves through abysses of 
life, among thieves, whores, freaks, 
swindlers—and for ever demands the 
answer to the riddle and inspires 
others to the same demand. 

His search is all-human, and to be 
that it must be authentic and personal; 
for which reason itis specifically Jew- 
ish. The poet did not take the com- 
monplace path of “assimilationist” re- 
lease, which, lacking character and 
milieu, would not be release at all, but 
flight into generalities. It is the Jew 
insistent on Ais way to truth, a way 
peculiar to his personality, and there- 
fore true to the peculiar self-expres- 
sion of all personalities. Inevitably 
Noah Markon is driven, in the days of 
the Bilu, to the integrity of Palestine. 
And his failure to make this his own 
solution, because of the coil of person- 
al difficulties, does not detract from the 
validity of the integration. 

I do not pretend to myself that I 
have even indicated the massive worth 
of this work. It cannot be done except 
by translation and interpretation. It is 
only out of a sense of duty and admira- 
tion that I undertook to make mention 
of it. 

MAURICE SAMUEL 
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FROM WHOM MORE !S EXPECTED 


THE FORGOTTEN ALLY, by Pierre Van 
Paassen, Dial Press, 343 pp. 


If there is any writer in America 
whose interest in Jewish problem is 
deep and sincere, then Pierre van 
Paasen is the man. A sympathy and 
an understanding as complete as his 
could be granted only to a person of 
the highest moral perceptions. Only 
a writer endowed with an exceptional 
sense of drama could experience as 
intensely as he the eventful Odyssey 
of the Jewish people in our times. It 
has been the theme of brilliant pas- 
sages and chapters in all his previous 
books. It was the subject of numerous 
articles by Van Paassen in various 
magazines. But The Forgotten Ally is 
Van Paassen’s first book entirely de- 
voted to the Jewish problem in the 
present war-time context. 


The book begins with a description 
of the impression left by the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Czarist Russia 
upon the truly religious milieu in 
which the author was brought up in 
Holland. The figure of Caspar Dau- 
banton, the pastor, who from his view- 
point of Christian ethics was deeply 
disturbed by the spread of anti-Semi- 
tism and reached the heights of pro- 
phecy concerning the future of Jews 
in Europe, is truly impressive. These 
introductory pages are, in my opinion, 
the outstanding passages in the book. 

The introductory chapter, “There 
are no more prophets”, continues with 
a vivid description of misery and 
starvation found by the author in the 
crowded Jewish communities during 
a trip to Poland. It culminates in an 
indignant description of the cowardly 
reaction of the moneyed Jews of the 
West to the sufferings of their brethren 
in Eastern Europe. 


With the second chapter of his 
book, “Prelude to Palestine’s Libera- 
tion”, Van Paassen enters upon his 
main subject—the Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine, its political and diplo- 
matic origins, the gradual betrayal by 
the British, and the heroic participa- 
tion of Palestinian Jewry in the pres- 
ent War. 


The concluding part of Van Passen’s 
book, “The Solution”, is climaxed by 
a lengthy quotation from a memoran- 
dum on the hidden possibilities of the 
tropical regions as an inexhaustible 
source of food and energy, capable of 
insuring the progress of mankind for 
all time. The relation of this conclud- 
ing part with Palestine is not quite 
clear, unless we assume (as is highly 
probable) that the memorandum al- 
legedly emanating from a British po- 
litical leader is actually the vision of 
a prominent Palestinian chemist. 


The current interest of the liberal 
world in the Jewish problem does not 
seem to bear any proportion to our 
sufferings and losses, and a non-Jewish 
author who devotes so much zeal and 
concern to such an unpopular cause 
deserves our deepest appreciation. We 
cannot, however, treat Mr. Van Paas- 
sen as an outsider whose interest in 
our cause might make us tactfully 
silent about certain weaknesses in his 
book. The Forgotten Ally suffers 
from such defects. While beautifully 
composed as a whole, and imbued with 
the most sincere spirit of human sym- 
pathy, it reveals a recurrent neglect 
of details which makes it frequently 
vulnerable to attack. For instance, the 
account of the diplomatic situation 
preceding the Balfour Declaration (p. 
52 ff), shows a tendency to indulge 
in startling revelation, which some- 
times look far from convincing to a 
careful reader. Van Paassen’s figures 
concerning Tripoli (p. 97) and 
Egypt (p. 323) are erroneous and 
lead the author to fantastic conclu- 
sions. Yet, a truly convincing point 
could be made by careful use of 
the basic facts. 

While visiting the Jewish slums in 
Poland, Van Paassen tells us he came 
across 400,000 Jews, most of whom 
were “weavers of praying shawls who 
had been totally ruined by the clos- 
ing of Russia's religious market.” 
(p. 16). On another occasion he 
heard the beat of a hammer in the 
night, and was told that carpenters 
were working “night and day, and 
still there are not enough coffins.” 
(p. 20). 

Well, these are small details, and 
insignificant per se. But if an eye-wit- 
ness should testify to them in court, 
the lawyers of the opposing side would 
skillfully use them to cast a cloud of 
suspicion over his main thesis, which 
is basically true. They would show 
that even if hundreds of millions 
should adopt Judaism and urgently de- 
mand prayer shawls, there still would 
not be enough work for a majority of 
400,000 weavers. And however great 
the mortality among Polish Jews, there 
still would be no urgent need of car- 
penters. Orthodox Jews in Poland 
were never buried in coffins. 

The striking fact about these inac- 
curacies is that one can find no logical 
reason for their use. Will the great 
cause defended by Van Paassen with 
such brilliant gallantry be in any way 
impaired if the Arabs of Tripolitania 
have not been reduced to 60,000, or 
if Egypt’s density of population does 
not reach the fantastic figure of 11,730 
per square mile? Or will the moral 
stature of Ben-Gurion, the stalwart 
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leader of Palestine Jewry, become less 
imposing if his only son was not killed 
in Tobruk? (p. 100). Happily this is 
the case. 

Mr. Van Paassen’s unconcern about 
these matters seems to spring from a 
method analogous to impressionism 
and other advanced schools in the field 
of painting. Some modernistic paint- 
ers limit themselves to broad outlines, 
symbol or ideas, and rely on people 
with imagination and sympathy to 
understand them. But a book is not 
a picture capable of conveying a 
general impression at first sight. It 
requires considerable time and con- 
secutive attention for its absorption 
by the human mind. Despite his in- 
terest in the general idea of a book, 
the reader unavoidably becomes ab- 
sorbed in details; and the sum of these 
details influences his final judgment. 
This applies particularly to non-fiction 
books, where the details form an argu- 
ment, a chain which can be no stronger 
than its individual links. 

If we pursue further the analogy 
between impressionism in painting 
and literature, one should prefer to 
see the author of The Forgotten Ally 
—if he must take his inspirations from 
painters—to follow in the footsteps 
of his great Landsman, Rembrandt, 
rather than imitate those impression- 
istic masters whose fame will not sur- 
vive their generation. Great ideas do 
not conflict with careful work on de- 
tails. Glamour does not preclude 
accuracy. In the combination of both 
qualities is the key to the great works 
which Van Paassen is capable of creat- 
ing. 

é ABRAHAM REVUSKY . 
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